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BOOT and SHOE. _ 


FORMER U.S. FOOTWEAR REPRESENTATIVES 
WHO ARE NOW SERVING 
ON THE FIGHTING AND PRODUCTION FRONTS 


Many of our men who formerly called upon you to show you 
Keds, Kedettes, Kedsman, Gaytees and U. S. Royal Tempered 
Rubber Footwear are now serving in the Armed Forces and 


in U. S. Rubber factories making war products. 


For this reason our representatives will not call on yeu as 
often during the coming year. We are, however, going to con- 
tinue to manufacture “U. S.” Conservation Quality Waterproof 
Footwear for the 1943-44 season by permission of our govern- 
ment so that America’s health may be protected. We are going to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h the rubber just as far as we possibly can in providing 
adequate health protection for America’s civilian population. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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TANDRITE 


Brings Unexcelled Quality To 
Shoes of Wartime Simplicity! 
























Today’s service-minded women find shoes of Tandrite 
Calf the perfect solution to their problem of getting... 
not just comfort—not just long wear—not just good 


looks—but all three! 





Tandrite’s rich, uniform colors—lovely, lustrous finish 
—and pleasing pliability—makes it equally appealing 


to maiden or madam. 





In fact, the surest way in which to make today’s shopper 





———— 


tomorrow’s friend and customer, is to show her shoes 


of Tandrite Calf ! 
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FOR CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ SHOES 
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= IN 1926, the above trade-mark was introduced to the 
leading stores and shoe departments. We said then as we 
have often repeated that this Mark or Brand would stand for 
very definite standards of quality; an assurance to the shoe 
merchants that they could offer their customers more for 
their money. Several important merchandising features have 


emphasized our quality standards: 3-point suspension, seam- 





IN STOCK less quarters, nailless heels, seamless vamps, Allenite Tips, 
ree page Tip. plus styling with taste. Kali-sten-iks Shoes Help Keep Good 
So1is— 8% to12, AtoE Feet Healthy, and have proven a Capital Asset for our fine 
6115— i2¥, to 3,AAtoE 
M6115— 3% to 5, AAtoD list of loyal customers. 


THE GILBERT SHOE CO. 





THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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CELASTIC COMFORT 
IN CASUAL FOOTWEAR 





—_-_—S 
On bike or hike, at work or play, Celastic 


box toes can guarantee greater toe comfort to the wearer of the highly popular unlined 


moccasin-type shoe. Celastic stays as it is lasted, a constant retainer of toe shape, 


preserving the sporty appearance of the toe. 
softened plastic grips the reverse side of the leather vamp as tightly as an adhesive and 


that the skived edges blend smoothly into the lines of the forepart. . . . . The result 
is an unlined shoe with toe characteristics more nearly like that of a full lined vamp 
than is possible with the ordinary box toe. In casuals, as in lined shoes, Celastic 
responds to feet in motion. United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers find that this solution- 


THE QUALITY BOX TOE 
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“I eouldn’t be without white kid shoes in 
summer. I wear them with all my dresses. 
Don’t tell me there'll be a shortage on 
that. too!” 





INDEED NOT, MADAM. 
LEVOR WHITE KID IS STILL AVAILABLE 















M-217 and 1460 


Both Important Numbers In Your 


Easter Planning 


M-2]7 restricts your colors 1460 gabardine gives 



















and two-tone combinations Springtime loveliness and 
usually so important at Easter character to good SERVICE- 
Time. ABLE Shoes. 


You can comply wisely with M-217 and your 





customer's desires by having endugh 1460 gab- 
ardine shoes to offer right through until the | 


white season. 








J. EINSTEIN, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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WHILE THE U.S.S.R. planned a 
new industrial expansion, shoe 
dealers foresaw the continued ex- 
pansion of retail demand for the 
Foot Saver Gypsy Tie—already be- 
ing worn by thousands of women 
who had found in it the freedom 
and versatility they had always 
wanted. 

TODAY RUSSIANS are giving their 
lives on the Eastern front— while 
on our home front American 


women are giving freely of their 





time and energy. And as these 
women work more, stand more, 
walk more, they appreciate more 
than ever the all-day comfort, the 
lasting good looks of this famous 


Foot Saver style. 





Del Monte 


1943— Florida 
in black kid with patent trim 


FOOT SAVER GYPSIES 


“The Shoe That J & K Made Famous” 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FOOT work on the bowling alley is 
a great aid to physical fitness. In 
every State in the Union the rise 
of the bowling alley, as a recrea- 
tional center, is an indication of 
participating sport as a form of ex- 
ercise. 

In our small town, forty-five 
minutes from Grand Central, an 





automobile showroom was trans- 
formed into a spectators’ gallery; 
while the long garage in back was 
made into as fine a set of bowling 
alleys as you can find, anywhere. 
The town needed some recreational 
center and although the place has 
only been opened for a week, the 
alleys have been kept busy day and 
night. The new proprietor, not 
versed in the bowling racket, had his 
own ideas about side-lines. As far 
as he was concerned, his function 
was to provide the best conditions 
for bowling, the best ventilation and 
the best competitive sports spirit. 
When it came to making pennies of 
profit out of selling bowling shoes 
and other equipment, he said: “Oh. 
live and let live. There’s a mighty 
fine shoe man in-this town who 
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knows how to fit these shoes so that 
the player can get the most out of 
the game. For me to sell them over 
the counter is to cripple the player 
and to finally lose his patronage.” 

There you see the opportunity 
for the shoe man, nearby to a bowl. 
ing alley, to play his part in giving 
the public a good shoe, a good fit 
and the specialized service that goes 
with the footwork of bowling. Re- 
member, there are pressures on the 
foot and if that foot has weaknesses 
the understanding and knowledge of 
the shoe fitter may make a player 
bowl better, feel better and actually 
get the most out of the game. 








So much for that angle. Amer- 
ican bowling today is one of the 
greatest participating sports in 
America and when you see a New 
York newspaper advertising 116 al- 
leys in and around the city, you 
get the idea that bowling is big 
business. But don’t let the new 
bowling alley get off on the wrong 
foot as a combination store and 
penny arcade. Go and have a frank 
talk with the owners. Show them 
that in the long run they are better 








off by having qualified shoe fitters 
serve. 
* * * 

“FOR the first time since | have 
been connected with Gudes’s, this 
store will not have any January 
sale,” reports M. E. Mashburn, one 
of the buyers for this well-known 
Los Angeles shoe store. “Present 








day merchandising is producing re- 
sults which would not seem at all 
possible a year ago. Gudes’s is 
operating on a lower inventory and 
is missing fewer sales than in our 
history. This is all a result of hash- 
ing all lines in a few general main 
categories, regular shoes and P. M.'s 
right in together. The sport shoe 
business is exceptional right now. 
This is due to the great elimination 
of lines and so many styles. On 
one number, there are some 2300 
pairs on the shelves, more shoes 
than were previously stocked in our 
entire sport shoe department. In- 
stead of having three to six pairs 
on the good selling sizes, there are 
now from sixty to one hundred 
pairs on the heart sizes—with more 
on order for replacement purposes.” 
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“MAN proposes and O.P.A. dis- 
poses.” The Boot anp SHOE ReE- 
CORDER had occasion recently to 
emphasize the importance to every 
retail merchant of having his busi- 
ness on a strong cash basis. We 
even went so far as to say that 
credit, as it applies to a small item 
like a pair of shoes, should be 
abandoned for the duration; that 
most everyone “in the money” car- 
ried enough around to buy.a pair of 
shoes and tote them home, at that. 
A good friend writes: “If some 
of your readers followed your ad- 
vice, they might find themselves in 
trouble with the O. P. A. I want 
to call your attention to a new 
ruling: 
“‘Credit Terms Under G.M. 
P.R.—A seller who extended 
credit to his purchaser in 
March, 1942, may not require 
his purchaser to pay cash unless 
he reduces his price accord- 
ingly ; since credit is a thing of 
value and by refusing it now, 


the seller would be giving less 

to the customer than he gave in 

March,’ an Office of Price Ad- 

ministration ruling declares.” 

Well, if it’s O.P.A. trouble that 
we are headed for, let’s make the 
most of it while we may. Credit 
for the purchase of a pair of shoes 
has never been considered a thing 
of value, tied up with the worth 
of the shoe but rather as an ac- 
commodation, convenience and an 
extra, extra service. 

Let’s put it on the other foot, the 
majority of shoe stores have at least 
85% of their business for cash. Sup- 
posing the cash customer should 
say: “Credit is a thing of value. We 
are not taking advantage of it so 
give us a deduction from the cash 
retail price for that credit service.” 

What we are thinking the O.P.A. 
had in mind was the installment 
credit for an item greater in price 
than the average person can pay 
for, at the time of delivery. So we 
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—Rationing of coffee, tea, sugar, 
as well as meat, butter, dairy 
products and such like may seem 
to be a hardship to some people; 
but we are still leading “the life 
of Riley" as compared with prac- 
tically all the rest of this scrappy, 
turbulent little world of ours. 

—The following paragraphs, taken 
from a recent London letter, 
should make us deeply apprecia- 
tive of all the good and needful 
things we still have at our dis- 
posal: 

"Gone are the days when Londoners 
intending to dine out could start think- 
ing about their dinner at eight o'clock 
or later. Restaurants now open for the 
evening at six, which is unusual here. 
Within the first forty-five minutes all the 
most substantial food has gone. One 
of the popular cafés at Piccadilly Circus 
has practically nothing to offer after 
seven o'clock excepting an omelette 
made from dried eggs. Some busy es- 
tablishments open only for lunch, or 
close on Sunday, for lack of food. 

“There is a large tavern in the Strand 
which has long been world-famous for 
its roast beef and other ‘cuts off the 
joint.. This restaurant needs $1,200 
worth of meat for a normal week's sup- 
ply. Today they are rationed to $100 
worth. Divided between lunch and din- 
ner, the meat disappears in thirty min- 
utes at each meal." 


—So — whenever you feel like 
arumbling, close yo' mouf and go 
right out and buy a War Bond. 

—That's about the surest cure for 
rationing | know of. 


Sth eben 


President 





reiterate, O.P.A. notwithstanding, 
shoes are worth their selling price 
and if they are worth bringing your 
feet into the store to have them 
served, they are worth cash at the 
point of transfer; plus the little 
piece of wartime spirit of carrying 
them home. Remember, this great 
American public is perfectly willing 
to help aid and understand the 
situation of his merchant friend. 
Every dollar wasted is a dollar in- 


vested in Hitler, Hirohito and Mus. 
solini. Every dollar saved is a do! 
lar for war stamps and war bonds 
There is such a thing as bookkeep- 
ing and bills, stamps and collections, 
and all the ills of credit manage- 
ment that should be moderated or 
eliminated at a time when cash has 
gone to war and credit has a con- 
notation of being undemocratic. 


e * * 


GUY E. SMALL, who sells Air 
Tred shoes throughout the indus- 
trial Northeast, having surveyed 
his territory, says: 

“I can see nothing ahead but a 
continuance of good shoe business 
at retail. There probably will be a 
minor let-down during the holiday 
season and again in January when 
people are confronted with the ne- 
cessity of making out their income 
tax returns and feeling poor, in 
consequence, but after that there 
will be an increase. Even the Sum- 
mer months, usually marked by a 
decrease until this year, should see 
better than normal business. In- 





creasingly large numbers of men 
and women are going into industry 
at high wages. Even with taxes de- 
ducted, they will have more money 
to spend than at any time for many 
years, and they will buy shoes 
among other things. Even when the 
war ends I look for good business 
because then there will come into 
the picture shoes made by new 
processes and of new materials. 
Shoes in the wardrobes of the con- 
sumer will be passé and this fact 
alone should be a decided stimulus 
to retail selling.” 


* - - 


HOWARD J. ENQUIST, Chicago’s 
well-known slipper and leisure foot- 
wear salesman, says: 

“It sure was a ‘slipper Christmas’ 
and it is probably going to be even 
a bigger slipper year—for those who 
can get them. Many State Street 
stores were cleaned out of men’s 
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slippers long before the holidays 
and were low on women’s sizes too. 
Contrary to expectations, the men’s 
business in many quarters probably 
surpassed the women’s. This was 
because so many of them were sent 
to the boys in the Services. 

“What we've glibly referred to 
as the ‘carriage trade’ has become 
the slipper trade. People who sel- 
dom stayed home weren’t much in- 
terested in slippers; but now that 
just about everyone has to stay 
home more, what with gasoline ra- 
tioning and transportation restric- 
tions, a lot more people have 
suddenly taken a great interest in 
leisure slippers.” 


JANUARY sales will be pretty 
sketchy affairs, if held at all accord- 
ing to the present thinking of most 
all shoe retailers and department 
store buyers in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. A few will have short sales 
in which odd lines of “buyers’ mis- 
takes” will be closed out. But there 
will not be any general sales any- 
where. No men’s or children’s shoes 
will be offered anywhere at sale 
prices. All stores are finding in- 
creased calls for basic types of 
women’s shoes. 

“The fact shoes are scarce and 
may be rationed will mean the clean- 
up in the C. H. Baker stores will 
be confined mainly to such suedes as 
will not be reordered,” says Mike 
Kaplan, who reflects the opinion of 


many. 
cm * 


A FIVE-DAY “Wartime Confer- 
ence” will be held by the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 11th to Jan. 
15th, at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York—this national gathering 
of retailers supplanting the tradi- 
tional annual convention says Lew 
Hahn, General Manager of the Asso- 
ciation. 

“The Effects of the War on Re- 
tailing During 1943” will be the 
subject of the opening general ses- 
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sion, on Monday night, when Frank 
M. Mayfield, NRDGA president will 
make his opening address. This ses- 
sion will set the pattern for more 
detailed discussions in similar open 
sessions to follow during the next 
three days of the Conference. 
Subjects for Tuesday’s general 
meetings include “Manpower,” 


“Customer Services” and “Limita- 
tion of Inventories.” This last Gov- 
ernment restriction will probably, 
by then, be in operation, and will 








present many intricate problems to 
both the large and small store. 
“Taxation and Credit,” “Trans- 
portation,” and “Price Regulations” 
will occupy the attention of dele- 
gates at the three general sessions. 


* * * 


ALFRED W. DONOVAN, presi- 
dent of E. T. Wright & Company, 
Rockland, Mass., recently placed at 
the disposal of Rockland’s Commit- 
tee on Public Safety the completely 
equipped first-aid room which has 
been maintained by the company, 
in its factory, for many years. Be- 
fore turning the key of the room 
over to Warren B. Woodward, who 
heads the civilian defense activities 
of that town, a complete job of 
renovating was done. The room is 
equipped with large first-aid kit, 
stretchers for the disabled and, ac- 
cording to one company executive, 





even “aspirin for the over-worked 


first aiders.” 


BENJAMIN K. FARNHAM, New 
York State and New England rep- 
resentative of Moulton, Bartley, 
Inc., says: 

“Isn’t it about time for the indus- 
try to change its mind about suede 
and recognize that it is a Spring 
material, not a Fall? We have al- 
ways promoted and sold it as a 
Fall material despite the fact that its 
season is pitifully short. Except in 
the larger cities, it disappears with 
the first flicker of snow. If it were 
sold as a Spring material, its sea- 


son would be from before Easter 


to November 1, at least. Retailers 
can make it a Spring and Summer 
shoe which will be entirely accep- 
table. The trouble heretofore has 
been that consumers have been edu- 
cated to believe that suede is hot. 
In order to change their thinking it 
is necessary only to point to the 
number of white doeskin (suede) 
shoes which are sold all over the 
country during the hot months. Is 
white suede any cooler than suede 
dyed a rich Turftan color? Fur- 
thermore, suede shoes can be air- 
conditioned. They can be made in 
perforated patterns—with open toes 

-with open heels. They are ideal 


for Summer wear.” 


“Which of you waits on generals?” 

















WASHINGTON 


NEWSREEL 


Current Happenings on the National Seep 








THE resignation of Price Administrator Leon Hender 
son, directly attributed to the hostility of the Farm 
Bloc in Congress, has let loose a floodgate of specula- 
tion with respect to the possibility of a shakeup in 
OPA’s price policy. The prevailing answer is that there 
may be some relaxation and simplification in the struc- 
ture. This is based on the commonly accepted premise 
that Senator Prentiss M. Brown of Michigan, defeated 
for reelection, will be named soon after the new Con- 
gress convenes on January 7 as Henderson’s successor. 

Senator Brown who steered price legislation through 
the Senate for the administration, is said to think that 
the OPA price machinery is too complex and that fixing 
prices for non-essentials and luxuries, “does not make 
sense.” Hence he is represented as feeling that the 
sprawling OPA, with its Army of 41,000 employees, 
needs an overhauling. This overhauling, it is reported, 
will be in the nature of simplification achieved in part 
by knocking out some forms of control and turning in 
its stead to voluntary cooperation by the public. Whether 
this proves to be true, doubt exists that there will be 
any general letup in price fixing, other than for so- 
called non-essentials and luxuries. 

This would mean that leather, 
and a multiplicity of other items would continue under 
wholesale and retail price control. Yet there is a belief 
that this control will be made less rigid than at present 
on the basis that OPA, despite the good overall job done 
by Henderson, has found it really impossible actually 
to control the prices of an endless number of items in 
the retail and wholesale fields. It would be a mistake. 
however, to give undue credence to the speculation of 


any wide easing up in price control. 
ce * * 


footwear, hardware 


[N reality, as distasteful as is price control, it is, of 
course, within limitations, an actual necessity in time 
of war. For this reason there is some apprehension 
that the Farm Bloc, angry because Henderson wouldn’t 
vield to its demand for extremely high farm prices, will 
seek to enforce them upon the new administrator. Since 
this would set up a rising spiral, concern is shown lest 
it would break the whole price structure down and set 
in a rapid inflationary movement. 

This will be a problem for Brown. Yet he conceiv- 
ably can patch up a peace with Congress without too 
great a sacrifice. His selection will be made to that end 
for Henderson unfortunately rubbed Congress the wrong 


10 


way on more than one occasion and many of his friends 
think it was needlessly done. 
forthright, however, has admitted that he has a low 
boiling point. The trouble is that Congress, too, has 
a low boiling point if it gets the idea that it is being 
roughed up. It felt that way with regard to Henderson 
And since Congress has the power of the purse it can 
simply close down a bureau or put its head out of busi- 
ness by curtailing or entirely shutting off appropria- 


Henderson, robust and 


tions. 
* * - 


It already has slashed OPA’s appropriations for the 
current fiscal year to $120,000,000, much below what 
Henderson had asked. The upshot is that the bureau is 
almost broke. It will have to ask for a supplemental 
appropriation soon, perhaps in February. Henderson 
probably would not get it. Hence, the administration 
had to yield to the Farm Bloc who asked for his scalp. 

Since he is leaving an almost poverty-stricken bureau 
to his successor the latter will have to make a hat-in- 
hand approach to Congress for more money, ready to 
trade Farm price concessions and what is pleasing, per- 
haps ready to simplify the ponderous bureau and relax 
control where it is a hindrance rather than a help to 


the war effort. 
* * * 


| UMBERMEN who need laced rubber boots (pacs) are 
eligible for rationing certificates authorizing purchase 
of this type of footwear, which previously had been 
reserved exclusively for miners, the OPA has an- 
nounced. This provision was made in Amendment No. 
7 to Ration Order No. 6—Men’s Rubber Boots and Rub- 
ber Work Shoes. 

OPA explained that the extension of eligibility for 
the pacs—designated as Type 5 in rationing regula- 
tions—was made possible by the Office of the Rubber 
Director in agreeing to allocate an additional supply of 
rubber for additional production of this type of foot- 
wear. The supply of these pacs previously was so 
limited that all were earmarked for miners to whom 
they are essential equipment. However, in response to 
the needs of lumbermen, particularly those working 
under extreme weather conditions in northern forests 
in this country, eligibility for the rationing certificates 
is now extended to include “lumbermen engaged in 
logging,” as well as miners. 
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Seen of Interest to the Shoe Industry 
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OPA pointed out that this does not make laced rub- 
ber pacs available to all lumbermen, but only to those 
who work in the woods and engage in felling, cutting, 
topping, hauling or similar activities that require this 
type of all-rubber protection. 


THE shoe industry may argue and argue sensibly 
against it, but there is a definite trend toward stand- 
ardization of footwear. The best bet is that if OPA 
does put over this goose-stepping plan it will follow the 
British pattern, simplified by types and grades, ceiling 
prices being based on rigid specifications. These speci- 
fications, so it is reported, will take into account, not 
only quality of material but its thickness and other ele- 
ments that have to do with longevity of the footwear. 

One reason now projected prominently for standardiza- 
tion is that military demands have become so enormous 
that they are scraping the barrel of quality materials. 
On this basis it is being urged that the manufacturer 
through no fault of cis own is going to be forced to 
use lower grades of materials for civilian footwear, and 
at that to slash this production considerably. The esti- 
mate of the cut in production by those holding this view 
range from 25 to 35 per cent. 

This position of course is being sharply challenged 
by some industry sources, which, strongly opposed to 
standardization, say that it is not necessary, is im- 
practical and harmful. With proper scheduling, dis- 
tribution and conservation, they contend, there will be 
ample supplies of leather footwear for both the mili- 
tary forces and the civilian population and this allows 
for an Army of 7,500,000 by the end of 1943 on which 
the President is insisting. 

Meanwhile, the prospect of shoe rationing, which at 
one time seemed probable around the first of the year, 
seems to have been diminished for the time being, 
at least. 

- * * 

DEALERS who have been reluctant to dispose of stocks 
of “pre-victory” lines of waterproof rubber footwear in 
expectation of approval of higher maximum prices have 
been advised by OPA that no general adjustment of 
such prices is in prospect. The footwear referred to is 
that produced before February 11 of this year, when a 
“Victory Line” was established under a WPB order 
limiting the use of crude rubber in such items. 

Maximum prices at retail and wholesale for “Vic- 
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lory Line” items were established in September by 
Maximum Price Regulation 229. The GMPR governs 
maximum prices at wholesale and retail of waterproof 


rubber footwear produced before the WPB limitation 


order. 

“Thorough investigation and consideration of all the 
applicable facts,” OPA said, indicate that “any gen- 
eral change in the maximum prices of pre-victory line 
footwear at this time would not be in the interest of 


° ” 
sound price control. 
* e - 


EFFECTIVE immediately, simplification of reports re- 
quired of retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers. 
under the rationing program for men’s rubber boots 
and rubber work shoes were announced on December 
16 by OPA. The changes, based on experience since this 
rationing program was launched early in October, in- 
clude the elimination of some reports and the adoption 
of a shorter form for a manufacturers’ reports. The 
changes are authorized in Amendment No. 6 to Ration 
Order No. 6—Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber Work 
Shoes Rationing Regulations. 

The amendment also permits manufacturers to trans- 
fer rationed footwear items in limited quantity to 
wearers for “wear-testing” purposes without collecting 
rationing certificates from the wearer. In such cases, 
the manufacturer must retain title to the footwear. 

Changes in the reporting requirements follow: 

1. Retailers no longer are required to submit to OPA 
written reports of each month’s sales of rationed rub- 
ber footwear. All that is necessary is for the retailer to 
fill in his name and address on rationing certificates 
(Parts III) he has received from customers and mail 
to OPA directors of the states in which the certificates 
were issued. This must be done in the first 10 days of 
the month after the sales are made. 

2. Retailers, manufacturers and intermediate dis- 
tributers are relieved of a previous requirement to make 
monthly reports to OPA of sales to buyers who are per- 
mitted by the regulations to make purchases without giv- 
ing a rationing certificate to the seller. 

3. Manufacturers no longer need file monthly reports 
showing their shipments of rationed rubber footwear 
by states. 

4. A convenient form has been provided on which 
manufacturers can fill in data which they were previ- 
ously required to submit in a detailed written report. 

























P. B. Rehfeld, head of the-men’s shoe department 
at Saks-Fifth Avenue, thinks elimination of wing tips 
for the duration may set a style. “Some of the imita- 
tion wing tins I've seen have been so fine that I’m 
sure our customers will not only accept them, but 
will be enthusiastic over them,” Mr. Rehfeld said. 


THERE’S been a good deal of speculation in the shoe 
trade—and some rather gloomy forebodings in certain 
quarters—about the prospects for men’s business in 
1943. Take nine million men, or thereabouts, out of 
civilian life and put them into the armed forces, where 
Uncle Sam supplies most of their shoes—so the reason- 
ing ran—and you can’t help but do something to the 
business of stores and departments that are mainly 
dependent on the retailing of men’s shoes. After all, a 
men’s shoe factory can make shoes for the Army or 
Navy. But what about the retailer? 

Add to that the fact that these young fellows repre- 
sent just about the cream of the crop of men’s shoe 
customers—the snappy dressers who go for the new 
ideas in sport shoes, casual and leisure footwear, as well 
as smart shoes for town and business wear—and it 
doesn’t tend to make the picture any prettier. That is, 
if you build your argument on the line of thinking that 
some observers in the industry seem to have adopted. 

Then, on top of all this, along came M-217. That 
certainly didn’t seem to help any, either, if you figure 
style’s the thing that makes the wheels go round. 

But fortunately for the men’s shoe business, style, in 
the extreme sense, isn’t the only thing that supplies 
momentum to the men’s branch of the industry. An- 
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What’s Ahead 


other more powerful impulse today is the new buying 
power of millions of men who are earning more money 
today than they have earned for years as a result of 
employment in war industries. That, plus the apprecia- 
tion the average man has of a good pair of shoes. These 
factors of more money to spend and a willingness to 
spend it may well confound the pessimists and the 
prophets of gloom who saw 1943 as a test of survival 
for many a men’s shoe store. Incidentally, don’t forget 
that the average men’s shoes merchant has to be a 
pretty resourceful type of individual. He isn’t easily 
licked by problems or difficulties, however tough they 
may appear to be. 

Meanwhile, the men who are closest to the business 
of men’s shoe retailing, including merchants them- 
selves and factory representatives who sell them their 
shoes, are viewing the present situation, not with com- 
placency, but with a reasonable degree of healthy forti- 
tude, especially so far as the operations of Conservation 
Order M-217 are concerned. There are exceptions, to 
be sure, as, for example, a representative of an impor- 
tant shoe chain organization who declared that retailers 
who take an optimistic view of the future in men’s 
shoes can see no farther than their noses, referring no 
doubt to coming shoe shortages and the probability of 
further restrictions through rationing or more drastic 
style regulation. 

But a survey of a representative cross-section of men’s 
shoe merchants and department managers in New York 
City, the world’s greatest retail shoe market, dispelled 
many of the doubts about the future of men’s shoes 
raised by a purely speculative analysis of the unfavor- 
able factors. These men look forward to the future with 
courage and determination, and if their viewpoint 
affords any criterion of the attitude of men’s shoe mer- 
chants generally, this branch of the industry will face 
the coming year in the same spirit. 


ONE thing that contributes to the feeling of security 
evidenced by men’s shoe buyers covered in this series 
of brief interviews is the fact that their stocks, generally 
speaking, seem to be in an excellent condition to meet 
the present strain of continuing demand and diminish- 
ing supply. 

P. B. Rehfeld, Saks-Fifth-Avenue shoe buyer, said 
that last year he did not close out his two-tone and other 
sport shoes at the end of the season, as was customary 
in the past. Mr. Rehfeld’s department caters to people 
in the upper income brackets who go South for the 
Winter. With this trade somewhat curtailed this season, 
Mr. Rehfeld feels that he will have a good stock on 
hand, enough to meet the demand. When he runs out 
of two-tones, he said, he will, of course, push the new 
models in suede and buck. 
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in the MEN’S Shoe Game? 


With Millions of Young Men in the Armed Forces, Materials 
Curtailed and Styles Restricted by Conservation Order M-217, 
the Outlook from a Retail Standpoint Might Appear Discourag- 
ing—But an Inquiry Conducted Among New York Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Sales Representatives Reveals a Spirit of 
Confidence That the Men's Branch of the Business Will Over- 
come Its Obstacles—and in Some Cases Even Profit by Them: 


Mr. Rehfeld says that the elimination of genuine wing 
tips for the duration will probably set a style. “Some 
of the imitation wing tips I’ve seen have been so fine 
that I’m sure our customers will not only accept them; 
they'll be enthusiastic,” he said. 


Up on Madison Avenue is the J. L. Barnett, Ltd., 
store, which specializes in imported English merchan- 
dise. Thomas F. Dolan, carrying on alone, now that 
his partner, J. L. Barnett, is a captain overseas with the 
United States Army, was just a bit apprehensive, but 
nevertheless ready to use every ounce of ingenuity to 
cooperate with the government and yet do a merchan- 
dising job. 

In addition to the style restrictions, which hit J. L. 
Barnett a little harder than most retailers, the ban on 
exports of shoes from England makes it virtually im- 
possible for him to get shoes from abroad. In evidence, 
Mr. Dolan showed a letter stating that an order for 250 
pairs of shoes, placed last September, would probably 
remain unfilled. 


Mr. Dolan stated that his stock consisted of 85 per 
cent English and 15 per cent American shoes. He will 
meet the situation by filling in as much as possible with 
high quality American shoes. He is inclined to feel that 
his select trade will accustom itself to American shoes 
for the duration. 


FRANK C. HOWARD, shoe buyer and department man- 
ager for Abercrombie and Fitch, said he can see ne 
appreciable change in his business because of M-217. 
Mr. Howard’s firm has always sold many army and 
navy officers’ shoes, and is continuing to do so now. In 
fact, because of the war, there has been a large increase 
in this type of business. 

On the civilian side, according to Mr. Howard, there 
is a heavy trend toward military type shoes and this 
will make up for any loss which might possibly result 
from M-217. Mr. Howard sees an America walking 
on healthier and stronger feet because of this trend, 
because “military type shoes are sensible.” 

“With lighter soles on civilian shoes, we'll naturally 
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by MILT HOFFMAN 


Thomas F. Dolan, whose partner, J. L. Barnett, 
of the J. L. Barnett, Ltd., store, on Madison Avenue, 
New York, is a captain overseas with the United 
States Army, finds it difficult to get the English shoes 
in which this store has specialized. High quality 
American shoes will supply the answer to his problem. 











have a few complaints, but so what?—we’'ll just meet 
that trying to explain that there’s a war on. And I’m 
sure that an explanation of this sort will satisfy most 
people,” was the way he put it. 

Mr. Howard stated that of late there has been a rush 
of business, but he lays that to “anticipation.” People 
who bought one pair of shoes two years ago bought 
two pairs this year, Mr. Howard explained. 

Johnson and Murphy’s New York representative, 
Neill Overman, feels, in common with retailers and 
other manufacturers, that the trend toward military type 
shoes for civilians will take up the slack on volume 
which might shrink because of M-217. 

He also feels that as far as Spring business is con- 
cerned, perforated models and bucks will serve as ade- 
quate replacements for two-tones. 


“THE quality will be the same. Soles will be lighter, 
but, after all, those boys in the army need sturdy sole 
leather,” Mr. Overman said. 

Harry G. Fellman, who operates a medium priced 
store in midtown Manhattan, sees no drastic ill-effects 
on business for this season as a result of M-217. He 
does feel it might be “an opportunity for solid promo- 
tions on the part of retailers later on.” Mr. Fellman 
predicts that the army influence will be felt soon in the 
popularity of plain-toes shoes for men, and that narrow 
toes will soon be a thing of the past. He has always 
done a good business in moccasins, and he said that 
there has been a distinct increase in sales of this type 
of shoe during the past year. 

Mr. Fellman has built a thriving mail order business 
in the two years he has been in business, and he pointed 
out that this type of business is on the upswing because 
of the restrictions on automobile travel. Customers who 
formerly came into New York from the many surround- 
ing communities to shop are now swinging toward 
ordering shoes by mail. 


THE shoe department of Macy’s, known as the world’s 
largest department store, is not being affected adversely 
by M-217, according to shoe buyer Joseph E. Frucht. 

Said Mr. Frucht: “These restrictions obviously had 
to come if we were going to take care of the armed 
forces, and I don’t think that it will hurt any enter- 
prising merchandiser. The chief reason for a drop in 
shoe volume, if there is one, is that so many men are 
in the armed forces.” 

Mr. Frucht said he expects a drop in play shoes of 
two-tone leathers and of woven sandals, naturally, but 
that it will probably be made up by sales of models 
which are available under the conservation order. 

“One definite benefit of M-217 is that it is going to 
do away with too many promotions. It will certainly 
make the business more stable,” he said. 

Philip Heiser, secretary-treasurer and buyer for the 
Rival Shoe organization, which operates 14 stores in 
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the New York area, is of the pinion that the specifica- 
tions of M-217 are merely the crystallization of a trend 
which has been gaining momentum since the war 
started. Mr. Heiser points out that the first World War 
caused a swing toward conservatism in all men’s styles 
in which utility took precedence over “fashion.” It is 
his opinion that the same condition holds true now, 
and will remain so for the duration. 

“Once we have won the war,” said Mr. Heiser, “‘a new 
spirit of optimism and gaiety will probably prevail. 
And men will again be interested in the latest wrinkles 
in shoe styles, which will be the reflection of that spirit.” 

For Spring Mr. Heiser predicted “almost normal” 
business in casual models, with the one-colored num- 
bers taking the place formerly occupied by two-tones. 

Looking further ahead to possible rationing, Mr. 
Heiser predicted a substantial decrease in sport shoe 
volume. “If a man is allowed to buy fewer shoes, he 
naturally will buy the ones which will give him the 
greatest year-round utility, and, of course, we must all 
admit that sport shoes do not come under this classifi- 
cation,” he concluded. 


WHITE-HAIRED, likeable J. E. Clark, New York repre- 
sentative for the Heywood Boot and Shoe Company, has 
been in the business for more than forty years, and he 
says that he refuses to become disturbed over the pres- 
ent situation. 

“Retailers have come and gone by the hundreds since 
I’ve been in the business, and the ones who were alert, 
who gave their customers quality and service, are the 
ones who survived. The others have passed on. That 
holds true today. Those shoe men who will do their 
best to carry on during this war period will come 
through with flying colors,” Mr. Clark said. 

“The ultimate goal of M-217 is to shoe the civilian 
population and to cut out unnecessary shoes. I look to 
this order to result in economies which will put the 
business on a more solid basis. The limitation of too 
many styles will do away with clearance sales, necessi- 
tated by style changes during the seasons. In the past, 
buyers would stock up on an entire season’s require- 
ménts, and many times they would be stuck with thou- 
sands of pairs of shoes which they'd have to dispose of 
at a loss. I think that in the future with even, steady 
buying, there will be less of this.” 

Sport shoe prospects for Spring, in Mr. Clark’s 
opinion, are not too bad. “Buck and bucko shoes will do 
very nicely to substitute for the two-tone combinations 
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A SHINE ON HER SHOES 


First thing Grace McDonald acquires for her newly pur- 
chased "M-217" walking shoes. Comfortable, attractive 
footwear for wartime is the choice of this actress who is 
to be seen in Universal's “Off the Beaten Track.” 
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Count on 


Three popular low heel shoes. 
Left: One of season’s favorites, the 
low heel ankle strap on baby toe 
last from Setroy. Middle: Lou 
scooped wedge heel and platform 
sole make this a comfortable, as 
well as a smart, shoe from neu 
Casuals line by DeLiso Debs. 
Right: Very trim looking tailored 
stepin on low heel with platform 
sole—from Miller & Bergmann. 


A Good Range of Colors Is Promised in Women's Ready-to- 
Wear for Spring Although Definite Quantities in Definite 
Colors and Types of Fabrics Cannot Be Predicted. Shoe Mer- 
chants Are Safe in Any Event Since All the Spring Shoe 
Colors Will Go Well With Any of the Ready-to-Wear Shades. 


Three popular high heel shoes. 
Left: Very feminine pump on 
high heel—from Laird Schober. 
Middle: Very high scooped wedge 
heel combined with platform and 
clog sole is a high fashion favor- 
ite—from Saval. Right: Clog sole 
covered with fabric to match 
throat ornament is the additional 
style feature of this high heel 
pump—from Mackey Starr. 


FIRST predictions for Spring 
these color families: 

1. Blues—navy; light; greyed blues in the R. A. F. 
tonality; aqua. 

2. Neutrals—natural to beige tones; Summer and 
cocoa browns; greys—light and men’s wear. 

3. Greens, golds and yellows—light apple green; 
chartreuse and lime tones; bright green in a softened 


ready-to-wear include 


Kelly shade; chamois gold; yellow. 

4. Reds—bright; coral. 

5. Pinks—Fuchsia; cyclamen. 

6. Lilacs—lavender to Spring violet. 

Listing colors in order of importance and under types 
of fabrics and garments is not so easy this year. Avail- 
ability will determine what colors will be worn. At 
present the difficulty is not so much with dyes as with 





PLENTY of COLOR | 
This Spring ...- 






yarns. More and more rayon yarn is being taken for 
lend-lease. This will have a direct effect on the manu- 
facture of very pale pastel dresses, since crepe takes 
these dyes more satisfactorily than wool. Already cot- 
ton is beginning to be used instead of rayon and many 
stores have already started reorders on cotton. 

Light . . . rather than very pale . . . and medium 
pastel colors are the ones that will sell best. Newest 
idea for Spring is the group of light “strident” colors. 
They are the fuchsia and cyclamen pinks; the pale but 
lively yellows; the lime, light apple and chartreuse 
greens; light brilliant blues; light apricot tones. They 
look Mexican and primitive, but they also look very 
sophisticated. 
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A NEW color idea has developed for prints. Since the 
number of colors to a print is limited, the designers 
have introduced prints with bright backgrounds, such | 
as light blue and pink, instead of the dark backgrounds ] 
they have used so much the past few seasons. 

To sum it all up. There will be plenty of color in 
women’s Spring clothes. Blue will be very good in all 
shades from light to navy. Navy is unusually strong 
this Spring. The neutrals, including natural, beige, 
Summer and cocoa browns and greys are very good. 
Gold, especially chamois, is coming up. Greens are 
coming up. Red is still good. The bright light pinks, 
like fuchsia and cyclamen, are more and more impor- 
tant. Lilac is strong as a novelty. 
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Atmosphere photograph cour. 
tesy of Peck & Peck. Note the 
low heel stepins worn by this 
smart looking girl. Stripes are 
expected to carry on into next 
Spring and Summer, along with 
checks. Hound's tooth and tiny 
checks are slated to be favorites 
among the check patterns. 


Three popular medium heel 
shoes. Reading clockwise, be- 
ginning lower left: The smart, 
medium heel oxford light and 
soft in construction, is grow- 
ing in favor—from Gregory & 
Read. A definitely dressy calf- 
skin pump on a medium heel 
is a growing trend—from Car- 
lisle. Spectator type, combin- 
ing alligator calf with gabar- 
dine, on a medium heel is 
gaining wider acceptance—from 
Milius, Life Stride. Best seller 
is this gabardine stepin com- 
bined with patent leather—from 
Queen Quality Shoe Co. 
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WHo’s 
GOING TO SELL 


"EM? 


More About the Manpower Problem as It Affects the Shoe 


Store, With Some Practical Attempts to Deal With the Help 


Shortage That Are Proving of Value in Actual Experience. 


The RECORDER's discussion of the man- 
power problem as it affects the shoe 
store, and particularly the article 
“Who's Going to Sell ‘Em?" which ap- 
peared in the issue of November 28th, 
has occasioned considerable comment 
from merchants, many of whom have 
already experienced the effects of the 
shortage of salespeople. One of the 
most significant letters we have re- 
ceived was from J. E. Knott, manager 
of the shoe departments of The T. 
Eaton Co., Limited, of Toronto, who 
tells of a plan that has worked out 
to advantage in the Toronto store of 
that great Canadian organization. 


“THE writer has been reading with 
interest your articles on ‘WHO’S 
GOING TO SELL ’EM’,” says Mr. 
Knott. 

“We, up in Canada, have worked 
out an idea which has speeded up 
sales for our regular staffs in men’s, 
women’s, and children’s departments, 
from $35.00 to $60.00 a day on busy 
days, such as Saturdays and the 
busy period of the Christmas rush. 

“On Saturday it consists of a 
number of high school and college 
boys and girls who have had no sell- 
ing experience. They wear a card 
on which is printed ‘33 PARCEL 
SERVICE’, either on the lapel of 
their coat or pinned on the shoulder 
of a girl’s sweater. 

“For example, in the men’s de- 
partment, we have a regular staff of 
around 22. The salesman makes his 
sale to the customer, and as he is 
making out his bill for a cash sale, 
a Deposit Account or a Charge Ac- 


count, he calls ‘33’ and the nearest 
boy or girl steps over and relieves 
him of the shoes, money and bill, 
and then proceeds to wrapping ta- 
bles, wraps the parcel, handles the 
change or waits at the tubes for the 
D.A. or C.A. bill to come back. This 
allows the salesman to move over to 
the next customer and devote all his 
attention to him. 

“In the children’s shoes where our 
regular staff have a number of cus- 
tomers who insist upon being waited 
on by these people, it has speeded 
their sales to a great extent. 

“As mentioned, above, the boys 
and girls we use on this service are 
the ones who have had no selling 
experience, but we find after they 
have been doing this for a few Satur- 
days, they get more interested in sell- 
ing. We also use the ones who are 
not adapted as salespeople after a 
few trials on the floor. 

“At the present time, for week 
days, we have taken on our staff a 
number of middle-aged women with 
no shoe experience, but they can do 
all the detail and allow our regular 
staff to continue selling the day long. 
We have a certain percentage come 
in at 9.30 in the morning, and a 
half-time group which comes in at 
11.30, so that they will be here for 
the rush hours. 

“This might be of some benefit to 
other department stores.” 

These efforts to deal with the sales 
help shortage represent the realistic 


PARCEL 
SERVICE 


Badge Worn by Parcel Service Sales 
Assistants in the shoe departments 
of T. Eaton Co., Toronto. These as- 
sistants relieve trained salespeople 
of routine tasks, such as wrapping 
packages and making change. 


approach of a progressive retail or- 
ganization, and should prove heipful 
to other merchants and department 
store managers. A totally different 
approach to the problem is being 
worked out in the city of St. Louis, 
where the “all-out” war effort is 
causing no end of headaches to re- 
tailers. Here the difficulty is being 
attacked from an educational angle. 

Advantageously situated for trans- 
continental traffic, St. Louis is well 
regarded as the “crossroads of 
America.” Its shopping areas glit- 
ter at night with a holiday spirit as 
moneyed defense workers are bent 
on plowing their record earnings 
back into circulation. Retailers re- 
main open Monday nights to accom- 
modate this valued crop of deter- 
mined spenders. Theaters and night 
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Taking Part of the Load Off the Shoulders of the 
Trained Shoe Fitters by Bringing in High School and 
College Students to Wrap Parcels, Handle Change, 
Etc., Has Proved Helpful in Meeting the Shortage of 
Salespeople at Eaton's in Toronto—St. Louis Board of 
Education Inaugurates Retail Selling Courses for High 
School Students and Women Up to 55 Years of Age. 


spots cater to capacity crowds. All 
this spells “labor problem” to dis- 
tributors of merchandise or services. 
Even office help is something to be 
coddled, rather than driven to pre- 
war efficiency or production stand- 
ards. The fear of labor piracy 
freezes bosses to absolute silence 
about good help if they have any. 

An employment manager humor- 
ously paraphrased the retailers’ prob- 
lem: “We feel the body, and if it’s 
warm, we retain it as a salesperson.” 
Scream type advertisements for per- 
sons inexperienced in store sales 
work attracts a heavy response, but 
only about 10 per cent of them are 
employable when measured by liber- 
alized standards. The situation 
threatens to shatter shopper patience 
and is inviting to the idea of self- 
service. The whole situation imposes 
a real strain on store training de- 
partments. 

So. St. Louis retailers and educa- 
tors have joined in an all-out effort 
to stimulate interest in retail selling 
on the part of high school students, 
housewives, women whose husbands 
are in the service, women who find 
it necessary to supplement the family 
income to meet the mounting cost 
of living and staggering year-end 
taxes, women who will try their hand 
at work just for the “fun” of it. 

Already a record number of high 
school students are working after 
school hours, all day Saturdays and 
department 
shops, grocery 


Monday evenings in 
stores, specialty 
stores, dime stores and other service 
organizations. To relieve the increas- 


ing scarcity of help confronting 


store owners and to help replace 
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those experienced salespersons al- 
ready called to the first line of de- 
fense in our war activities, the St. 
Louis Board of Education has very 
recently inaugurated several educa- 
tional programs designed to stimulate 
interest in retail selling. 

A part-time, co-operative retail 
selling course, open to high school 
students over 16 with an interest in 
retail selling, will require students 
to attend classes in the morning and 
fill a sales job in the afternoon and 
on Saturdays or Monday nights for 
a minimum of fifteen hours each 
week in school and fifteen hours on 
the job. These students will earn, 
learn and do their part for the war 
effort in this “second line of defense” 
—distribution. Credits toward grad- 
uation will be given for the “work 
experience” on the job as well as for 
the class room training. 

To stimulate thousands of idle 
hands to immediate action in St. 
Louis, the Distributive Education 
Department of the St. Louis Board 
of Education also inaugurated a 
Retail Selling 
Course” for women up to 55 years 
of age. Originally scheduled in two 
branches of the Y.W.C.A. from 9.30 
to 11.30 for three consecutive days 
in each place for two weeks, it was 
necessary to break the two groups 
into five classes. Two meet from 9 
to 11 a. m., two from 11.30 to 1.30 
p. m. and another from 7.30 to 9.30 
p. m. to accommodate the five hun- 
dred women who wanted this train- 


“Pre-employment 


ing. Card certificates, recognized by 
the leading department stores and 
specialty shops, are given to those 
who attend five of the six scheduled 


FRANCIS WRIGHT 


Supervisor of Distributive Education 
for St. Louis Board of Education 
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Keer THE HOME-FRONT WORKING! 


GET A SALES JOB IN 
A RETAIL STORE! 
Attend FREE 12 - Hour 
Complete Training Course 


ed” Cortificates givee 
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This newspaper advertisement, sup- 

plemented by radio broadcasts and 

bulletins released through local or- 

ganizations, was used to arouse in- 

terest in the St. Louis sales training 

plan and to stimulate enrollment in 
the classes. 


two-hour training series. There are 

no fees, no books, and no exams. 
Interest in this pre-employment 
program was stimulated by news 
items in the neighborhood and met- 
[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 
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The Editor’s 


Outlook 


by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR * BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


Walk Into the New Year 


HOW should a shoe business man walk into the new 
year? Not with fear and trepidation but with the 
courage of a soldier serving his country in the task he 
is best able to do. 

In retrospect, the year 1942 was a good year for 
business. Most of the alarms were mental insofar as 
the retail shoe business was concerned. Problems were 
many, but they were saved by the very movement and 
momentum of regular “in-gear” organization for, after 
all, the service of supply was able to deliver to the 
shoemakers’ hands the materials needed for civilian as 
well as “military” footwear. There was very little 
hysteria or alarm. We did supply all the needs of the 
military forces and most all the wants of the civilian 
public. 

The pattern of the coming year is subject to much 
greater change. Less footwear will be made for civilian 
use and simplification of style will be a restraining 
influence against extra pair buying. 

But the public’s hunger for footwear will continue 
because the working public has the money with which 
to gratify its wants. We have always maintained 
that the shoe industry should be preserved as a 
continuing emblem of individuality. When all 
else is standardized and reduced to common, 
economic staleness—there is still a psychological 
reason why footwear should continue an inde- 
pendent, free expression of personal liberty. The 
very function of the shoe itself warrants that 
freedom. The shoe is more than an article of 
wearing apparel. It is a part of the person—for 
locomotion, for health, for everything done in 
the waking hours. The world over the American 
shoe is an emblem of freedom of selection, the 
standard of living and the very spirit of America. 

During the year 1942 we have maintained, through 
thick and thin, that the natural position of shoes in the 
scheme of things—in war and in peace—will continue 
as a useful, needed article in public service to millions 
of men, women and children. By no edict nor com- 
mand can they be totally eliminated; even though 
theoretical schemes of regimentation, unification and 
type limitation be proposed, such artificiality will not 
work out in practice because there is, inherently in 
shoes, something that lives through it all. Emerson put 
it so clearly: “The true test of civilization is not 
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the census, not the size of cities nor the crops, 
No—but the kind of men the country turns out.” 

So we face the business year of 1943 financially 
stronger in every division of the shoe trade than we 
were in January, 1942—with inventories as large or 
larger than a year ago and with the feeling that come 
what may, we can tighten our belts and still continue 
to render public service at the fitting stool—pair by pair. 

Come what may, shoes will be made. Shoes will be 
worn. Shoes will have to be replaced. Ours is not the 
philosophy of static inertia. Far from it! For it is 
going to take a good man—with all of his skills—to 
run a shoe store in 1943. He is going to find less mer- 
chandise coming his way, less stock on his shelves, less 
clerks at the fitting stool; but with it all—a constant 
public desire for his service and selections. There is 
no such thing as an American public saturated with 
shoes. That’s too much of a term of generality. There 
will still be people in 1943 whose shoes have worn 
through—for “the poor we have with us always.” There 
will still be a need for the skill of giving the right size 
and widths and shapes. Make no mistake about it. 
Every misfit is a help to Hitler and every good fit is a 
Step Towards .Victory—for every man, woman and 
child in America is in this war. A fitting stick is a 
tool of war that must be pointed in the right direction. 

As we step into the new year we need to increase our 
own appreciation of the product we are handling. We 
must make the most of the second-best because the top 
grades of all soles produced in the United States have 
been allocated to our armed forces. The man at the 
fitting stool has a job to do to make this wartime 
American public appreciative of the shoes we issue and 
at the same time conscious that care improves the wear. 

The man or merchant who thinks of his product as 
simply an item or a unit of sale, multiplied by volume, 
is not the man and merchant to give his best in public 
service. The man or merchant who looks upon every 
shoe as being a part of the person served; who sees 
to it that the fit is right and the shape is right so that 
a maximum amount of wear can be obtained—that 
man and merchant is truly part of the war effort. 

I saw some wounded soldiers coming back from the 
Solomons and I remembered the card over the desk of 
a famous sales manager, which read: “I had no shoes 
and complained—until I met a man who had no feet.” 
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The right lubricants, the means for pro- 
perly applying them and wiping cloths for 
keeping machines clean, are fundamental 
tools for protective maintenance. 


Methods of carrying out machine maip- 
tenance may vary, but the adequate equip- 
ping of an individual concerned with 
machine care, whether he be operater or 
full time maintenance man, is as essential 
today as bullets or field rations are to a 


CLEAN MACHINES AND GOOD 
LUBRICANTS WILL RESULT IN: 


@ Reduced wear and breakage 
@ More continuous production 
@ Reduced power consumption 
®@ Smooth running machines 

®@ More and better work soldier. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY — BUT USE IT! 


BAC TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


Lubricants properly used 
will help prolong the life of 
shoe machinery. In these 
critical times, conservation 
is vital. Make oi! your 
Ammunition. 


January 2, 1943 





YOUNG IDEAS SELL SHOES 


That's the Approach Used in the Juvenile Shoe Department 
at Younker's in Des Moines, and It's One That Has Proved 
ltself in Increased Sales Volume. The Department Occupies a 
Strategic Location Where It Operates as a Separate Unit. 


by CAL H. CONNER, Buyer, Juvenile Shoes 
Younker's, Des Moines, Ia. 


WE'VE set up a compact and efficient department for 
juvenile shoes, on the same floor with our women’s 
shoes, but in a spot between the elevators, where it 
has a definite place in the sun—a separate identity. Sales 
volume has reacted wonderfully. 

This section has young ideas; action posters, as 
shown in the photographs, are the keynote to our shoe 
concept—shoes for active youngsters, running up to 
13, 14 and 15 years of age. Our doubling of volume 
on sales of this class of merchandise is a signal to 
us that the department needed setting up, that it answers 
a real need. Sales are fifty-fifty in the budget group 
and in the basic shoe group. Both price brackets are 
carried in nationally known lines; the lower as an 
answer to competition, the other group to give many 
of our patrons just what they want in workmanship, 
materials and fit. 

We like the set-up of this small department: wall 
space is used for a series of stock shelves, jutting into 
the department selling space like the horizontal bars of 
the letter E. A four foot partition wall, with blonde- 
wood facing to the traffic aisles, and with recessed cor- 
ner display spots, like small wedges of pie, point inward 
and serve the double purpose of giving our customers 
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Above—A section of the juvenile 
shoe department at Younker’s. Ex- 
cept for busy hours of the day 
and special sales, one clever sales- 
woman can cover this department 
satisfactorily. Right — Another 
view of the department. Excellent 
sales results have been obtained 
from the frankly young approach 
6} the department. 
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t for ¥ 
men’s 


Localized Tart Factories 





wT Sewing 


~shoe manupacluherd—todey, in retail stores everywhere, the shoes of 


wnat many manufacturers are making or maintaining a reputation for fine 


ASE] fit in all sizes and widths because they are made over United lasts. 


-limucams — Millions of shoes on the active feet of young and old 
Americans — students, workers, housewives, and Service men, fit bet- 
ter because the original models were made by United craftsmen and 
the lasts produced by the latest technical processes. 


-the Warlffort —ron of the United Last Company's manufacturing 
facilities are engaged in war production, but United Last Factories 
will continue to give dependable service in meeting the needs of the 
industry with “ Fit Foremost Lasts”. 
tee LAST COMPANY .:.:..... Ses 


T. W. GARDINER CO., Lawrence,Mass. KRENTLER BROS. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS STEWART & POTTER CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. UNITED LAST CO. LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Make Your Small Ads Stand Out 


FACED with the need of giving advertising a fresh 
slant, due to the necessity of conservation, many stores 
will reconsider the years’-old question of whether small 
ads pay, the principal objection being that they get 
“lost” in the paper. Small ads will not get lost in the 
paper if careful attention is given to layouts. Without 
going into details, let’s consider how layout can increase 
small ad visibility. 

We have made a few layouts that can be used in 
every-day work, which combine rules and ornaments 
available in every print shop, and a shoe cut and copy 
which illustrate the fact that any store can have small 





Orne Btyten 
$5 te 36.58 


16 WEST 39th STREET 


Layout Is All-important in Determining Whether 
Small Ads Will Be Noticed and Read or Lost in 
a Sea of Surrounding Type. Here Are Sugges- 
tions for Producing Ads Which Get Attention. 


ads that get attention. Sketch A uses a broken border 
to accent the heading and store name, and is also a 
parenthesis—formed by omitting the rule on the right 
side of the layout. Parentheses in various forms tend 
to set apart any area enclosed by the two halves, or 
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by R. E. ANDRUSS 


Left—The three ads shown here illus- 
trate the use of layout to call atten- 
tion to the store’s message. The one 
on the left, with the large initial “S” 
is eye-compelling; the one on the 
right is set on the slant; the one in 
the center uses a broken border. 


Above—Shown here are various sam- 
ples of borders and ad arrangements 
which can separate a small ad from 
the type which surrounds it. Each 
is designed to lead the eye into the 
copy and to the store name. 
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Make Your Small Ads Stand Out 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


sometime; one half, as in layout A. No- 
tice also that the copy area stands out 
well—this is because it is at the optical 
center of the ad, which is just a little 
above center. 

Sketch B uses two heavy dots to at- 
tract the eye to themselves and the area 
between them. This layout is single 
column, 4 inches. The dots are close 
enough to each other to be noticed at 
the same time; if set too far apart to be 
seen together easily, their effectiveness 
would be lessened. In layout C the side 
border strips enclose a panel, while the 
stars that top the border strips are set 
to draw the eye to the copy, which is 
bisected diagonally by the eye motion 
between the stars. Layout D shows an- 
other type of parenthesis border, also 
employing the broken border principle. 
Test its effectiveness as an eye catcher 
by having one layout made with the 
same border, set solid, without any 
breaks, and another with the broken 
border as shown. 

Sketch D also uses another idea that 
is good—the animate sketch. When ac- 
tion is added to color and motion in an 
ad, visibility is increased, and often the 
idea of the ad is dramatized by the 
sketch. Sometimes it is possible to get 
hold of small sketches that can be used 
in this manner, even when special art 
work is lacking. Remember: action is 
added by the sketch of an animate ob- 
ject. Inanimate objects when sketched 
give motion (as a shoe always points in 
some direction). The lightness or dark- 
ness of type and other elements of the 
ad give color. Remember also that ac- 


tion and motion should always “carry 
the eye” into the ad space, not out of it. 


The placing of the illustration, heading, 
copy and other elements of the ad 
should “carry the eye” from one point 
to the next, so that the whole ad can be 
read easily. 

Layout E is adapted from the popular 
“reversed plate” idea in which the head- 
ing would appear in white letters on a 
black or gray ground. This bordered 
headline can be set up in any printing 
office. Notice the interruption of the 
shoe sketch that carries the eye into 
the copy. If you should have to use a 
shoe cut that points out of the ad, such 
as a column-wide cut pointing right, 
try to leave white space between the toe 
of the shoe and the right hand ad bor- 
der. Break the left hand border and 
insert the back of the shoe, if neces- 
sary. And also avoid placing a shoe cut 
so that it points down out of the bottom 
of the ad. Notice that the shoes in lay- 
outs ABC point to the store name. 

Sketches F and G show two more bor- 
der ideas that are simple and effective, 
F is the parenthesis idea, while G uses 
pointers formed by the small triangles. 
If you can have special borders drawn, 
you can develop various forms of 
parentheses, and also create angle bor- 
ders that attract by their deviation 
from the vertical and horizontal. Or 
use circles which attract attention to 
the area they enclose, or arcs which di- 
rect attention to the ends of the curved 
lines. The use of these is limited, how- 
ever, when one must depend upon print 
shop facilities. And here are some 
points to remember in making layouts, 
either large or small: 
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What’s Ahead in the Men’s Shoe Game? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14] 


opinion, are not too bad. “Buck and 
bucko shoes will do very nicely to sub- 
stitute for the two-tone combinations 
eliminated by M-217,” he said. 

Grant Stone, who holds forth in New 
York for the C. H. Alden and Old 
Colony lines, is another manufacturer’s 
man who sees little or no detriment to 
business in M-217. 

Mr. Stone stated that naturally wing 
tips and two-tones will go, but that 
“a good imitation wing tip will find 
favor too.” At the same time, Mr. 
Stone said, the order will curtail the 
number of shoes sold. But after all, 
that’s what it was meant to do. 

As for cutting down on different 
styles—Mr. Stone believes it might be 
a good thing. “Yet,” he added, “there 
will still be plenty of variety.” 

“Frills are out, yet I’m not dis- 
couraged about the prospects for va- 
miety. And I’m sure that the demand 
for military type shoes among civilians 
will balance it up in the long run.” 
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Mr. Stone predicts that all-whites 
and bucks, buckos, and perforated 
styles will find favor with men this 
Spring. 

“It seems to me that bucks and all 
whites should be very desirable for 
warm weather wear. Smart dealers 
will push an important feature—that 
they are cool and comfortable, and yet 
easy to keep clean,” he said. 

Mr. Stone brought out one other 
point, which should be of interest to 
dealers. He pointed out that some 
dealers will be carrying over two-tone 
combinations for the coming season. 
The shoe industry generally should take 
eare to avoid building up a public feel- 
ing that to wear a two-tone shoe is 
unpatriotic. It should be stressed that 
the two-tone shoes on the market were 
made prior to M-217, and that not to 
utilize them will constitute a waste 
and be distinctly contrary to the spirit 
of conservation as emphasized in the 
order. 

















MEN OVER 38! 


EARN 


A GOOD INCOME 


AS HEALTH SPOT 
SHOE SHOP OPERATOR 


With Health Spot Shoe Shops 
losing men to the armed ser- 


vices, there is a wonderful op- 


portunity for experienced shoe 
salesmen over 38 years of age 


to take 


over a Health Spot 


Shoe Shop and enjoy a good in- 


come. 


These openings are occurring 
in different parts of the coun- 
try, in established Health Spot 
Shoe Shops that have a good 
following of satisfied customers. 


There is no income Jimit, as 
these shops operate under a 
very liberal profit-sharing plan 
that pays the manager a reg- 
ular salary plus a generous 
share of the profits. 


The 


Health Spot Shoe 


Shop 


plan gives the operator a real 
incentive to make the most of 
his ability, for he knows that 


he shares 


creates. 


today if 


Send for an application blank 


in the profits he 






you recognize this as 


the opportunity you've been 
waiting for. No investment re- 


quired. 





HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC. 


A typical 


913 Main Street 
Richmond, Indiana 


successful Health Spot Shoe 


Shop operator, Mr. Lee is building up 


the store's 


volume in rapid strides, at 


the same time boosting his income. 











KEEP G2aehed CLEAN 


Clean brushes last longerand do 
better work. Hold a wet sponge 
to the face of the revolving 
brush until dry and hardened 
sediment or stain is softened 
and removed. Brushes washed 
while spinning on the shaft 
throw out the water and keep 
it from entering the construc- 
tion at the hub where it could 
cause warping or swelling: 
Power brushes should be clean- 
ed at least twice a day. 


USE ALL OF THE B2a0k 


Another way to get maximum 
service from a power brush is to 
move the shoe from side to side, 
utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
vals also aids in obtaining longer 
more even wear. Use brushes 
correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 


Weeks or even months of wear 
can be added or taken from the 
life of a power brush depending 
on the treatment it receives. The 
best and most economical gum- 
ming and staining is accom- 
plished with the tip end of the 
bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
shoe in the brush turns brush 
material at a sharp angle, weak- 
ens it and causes it to wear out 
faster. Too much pressure can 
also mat down the hair or bris- 
tles causing them to cut against 
each other. 


Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 
box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


WHY CONSERVE? 
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Aims to Maintain Pre-War Inventory Level 
WPB Order L-219 Applies to Stores with Annual Sales of 
$200,000 or More, but Smaller Stores Are Expected 
to Observe Ratios 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The long- 
awaited inventory control order, which 
has been under consideration by the 
War Production Board for six months, 
was announced on Monday of this week 
by Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, who 
explained that the order, designated as 
L-219, will apply to every merchant 
who, on or after Nov. 30, last, had or 
has a total mercantile inventory of con- 
sumers’ goods having a cost value of 
$50,000 or more at the end of any quar- 
ter of his Federal income tax year, and 
who also had net sales during the 
twelve months preceding the end of the 
same quarter of $200,000 or more of 
consumers’ goods. 

Although the order does not directly 
cover merchants with annual sales of 
less than $200,000, Mr. Nelson said that 
this was “an experiment in self-govern- 
ment” for the smaller stores and de- 
clared that they should maintain their 
pre-war stock-sales ratios. “A continu- 
ing study,” he added, “will be made of 
inventory-sales statistics, especially of 
concerns with $100,000 to $200,000: sales 
ayear. This is a flexible order we have 
issued, and if it is necessary in the pub- 
lie interest, the exemption limits may 
be lowered.” 

It is the purpose of the new order, 
according to WPB, to hold consumers’ 
goods inventories of the larger concerns 
at about the same level, in relation to 
their sales, as they maintained prior to 
Pearl Harbor, and thus assure that 
larger quantities are available for dis- 
tribution through the smaller outlets. 
Merchants who have excessive inven- 
tories when the order becomes effective 
will be brought into line through re- 
striction of their purchases. 
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Consumer goods covered by the order 
are defined as goods suitable for sale 
to individual ultimate consumers for 
personal or household use. 

Inventories of food and petroleum 
products are excluded from the scope of 
the order. 

Mr. Nelson said that the purpose of 
the order was to assure smaller stores, 
particularly those in outlying regions, 
a better opportunity to compete with 
large stores in metropolitan areas for a 
fair share of the limited amount of 
consumer goods now available. 

The restrictions of the order go into 
effect the second quarter of next year— 
on March 1 for companies whose tax 
year or tax quarter begins Dec. 1, on 
April 1 for companies whose tax year 
or quarter begins Jan. 1 and May 1 for 
companies whose tax year or quarter 
begins Feb. 1. 

Normal inventory as used in the order 
is caleulated on a formula based on the 
relation between inventory and sales 
during the base period of 1939, 1940 
and 1941. 

According to WPB officials, if a com- 
pany, for example, had net sales during 
the second quarter of 1939, 1940 and 
1941, averaging $100,000 and if its in- 
ventory at the beginning of each of 
those quarters averaged $50,000, then 
the company would have a stock-sales 
ratio of 50 per cent. Therefore, if its 
anticipated or projected net sales for 
the second quarter of 1943 amount to 
$120,000, its normal inventory at the 
beginning of the quarter would be $60,- 
000. In addition a tolerance factor (15 
per cent of normal inventory in the 
Mountain and Pacific time zones and 
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Named Deputy Chief, 
Leather and Shoe Branch 


WASHINGTON.— Appointment of Law- 
rence B. Sheppard as Deputy Chief of 
the Leather and Shoe Branch, in the 


LAWRENCE 8B. SHEPPARD 


WPB Textiles, Clothing and Leather 
Division, was announced recently by 
Harold Connett, chief of the Branch. 

For the past several months, Mr. 
Sheppard has been a consultant on cut 
outer soles, and previously was a mem- 
ber of the Shoe Manufacturers Industry 
Advisory Committee. 

He is president and general manager 
of Hanover Shoes, Inc., of Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, and is on leave from that 
position. His home is in Hanover. 


Entire Personnel 
Buys War Bonds 


AKRON, O.—The entire personnel of 
the Nisley Shoe Co. store in Akron, O., 
is subscribing 10 per cent or more of 
their pay for the purchase of war bonds 
and stamps. 
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War’s Effect on Canada’s Shoe Industry 





Tremendous Changes Caused by Shift to Wartime Basis De- 
scribed in Report of John Sheehy, President, Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association of Canada 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Tremendous 
changes, due to the necessity of chang- 
ing from peacetime to wartime pro- 
duction, have taken place in the shoe 
industry in Canada in the past year, 
but all the steps asked by the govern- 
ment had been met wholeheartedly, 
John Sheehy said in his presidential 
address to the annual meeting of the 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of 
Canada. 

In conjunction with the footwear ad- 
ministration of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, he said, representative 
committees of the different branches 
of the industry had been formed to 
devise means of reducing costs through 
elimination of styles, simplified prac- 
tices, so as to absorb the squeeze of 
4 per cent that manufacturers were 
to bear. Mr. Sheehy said that costs 
of materials had _ substantially - in- 
creased and labor costs had steadily 
mounted, while the cost of living -bonus 
of 9.6 points in the Province of Que- 
bee alone represented an increase of 
$600,000 per annum in wages. 

He declared that the loss of skilled 
labor to war industries has created 
a turnover of labor to an extent never 
before experienced, causing a slowing 
up of production that has been very 
costly. “It is therefore obvious,” he 
said, “that any further burden placed 
on the shoe industry would be impos- 
sible to bear.” 


Mr. Sheehy®said that a large and 
increasing numiber of the association’s 
membership was required to give 75 
per cent of its production to the needs 
of the armed servi¢es, and he had 
heard at Ottawa that the shoe in- 
dustry’s response to this call had not 
been surpassed by any other industry. 
Footwear production in Canada has 
shown a steady increase over 1941 for 
the first six months of this year, with 
a 10 per cent decline for the past four 
months. The country’s entire produc- 
tion in 1938 was 22,000.000 pairs; in 
1939, 25.400.000; 1940, 26,200,000 and 
1941, 32,600,000. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that there was some danger of 
this production falling off due to 
scarcity of workers and materials, and 
because of certain restrictions that the 
government would place on individual 
purchasing. He urged the manufac- 
turers to look ahead carefully and an- 
ticivate that condition. 


The following were elected district 


representatives: Maritimes, J. W. 
Reid. Fredericton, N. B.; Quebec, 
Laurier Auger, Lucien  Blondeau, 


Ludger P. Duchaine. Jos. E. Gagnon 
and Geo. P. Laurie, of Quebec. and M. 
Gilbert. of Reauceville; Montreal, 
Lucien Bougie, Emile Corbeil. Rod. Cor- 
beil, J. Emery Forget, Eugene Gibeau, 
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FOR BETTER SHOE SELLING 


These are times in which the personnel 
turnover in shoe stores is unusually high, 
due to wartime conditions. 

Proper education of the new sales- 
people, so that they may serve the public 
intelligently and efficiently, is a problem 
which is receiving the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the best minds in the trade. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is en- 
deavoring to make its contribution by 
publishing articles of educational value 
about shoe fitting, shoe selling, shoe 
styles, leather and the other shoe materi- 
als that play a part in good shoemaking. 

So we suggest that shoe merchants, 
managers and buyers who comprise the 
great majority of BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER subscribers pass their copies 
aiong to these new salespeople, with the 
recommendation that they read each is- 
sue carefully. Better still, check the ar- 
ticles and features that you believe will 
be of special interest and value to the 
salespeople in your store, then make 
these articles subjects for discussion at 
your sales meetings. 





G. G. Hodges, J. W. Jones, H. B. 
LaGrenade, M. Lachapelle, Thos. H. 
Lane, M. L. Packard, of Montreal;-G. 
A. Goulet, of Ste. Tite; Lomer Du- 
fresne, of St. Pie, John Hanna, of 
Grand ’Mere, and Harold J. Tebbutt, of 
Three Rivers; Ontario, John Fowler 
and John McHale, Jr., of London; 
Stanley, E. Dack, J. P. Maher and G. 
Mather, of Toronto; Hardy D. Greb, 
of Kitchener; W. H. Gibson, of Tillson- 
burg; H. H. Knoxx, of Humberstone; 
H. L. MeMurchy, of Brampton; Eric 
H. Sabiston, of Perth; Robert M. 
Scorggins, of Calt; W. J. Sisman, of 
St. Jacobs, and A. W. Thompson, of 
Brampton; Western, J. A. Leckie, of 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Dickerson Re-elected 
President 


CoLuMBuUs, O.—Walker T. Dickerson 
has been re-elected president of the 
Walker T. Dickerson Co., and Alva 
Brown, production manager, has been 
advanced to the position of vice presi- 
dent. James Friend, associated with 
the company for 18 years, was named 
factory superintendent, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dickerson, wife of the firm’s 
president, was elected a director. 

Other officers renamed included: 
Charles G. Shriner, secretary, and E. 
T. Melancon, treasurer. Directors re- 
named were Walter P. Reiter, Walter 
Zuber, Mr. Dickerson, Mr. Shriner, 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Melancon. Va- 
cancy on the board was the result of 
the resignation of Hiram Gordon. 





New Edition of “Fashion 
And Footwear” Ready 


New YorkK—The tenth edition of 
Fashion and Footweary, official costume 
color coordination book of the National 


Shoe Retailers’ Assoc’ation, is now 
ready for distribution. Each page is a 
complete chart, presenting costunte col- 
ors for Spring and Summer, 1943, and 
coordinating them with shoe, hat, ho- 
siery, handbag and glove colors for the 
coming season. The object of the book 
is to show how fashion right the per- 
mitted shoe colors are and to demon- 
strate to selling staffs how to maintain 
the prestige and fashion appeal of their 
merchandise. 

Fashion and Footwear, which is the 
only complete costume color coordina- 
tion book published in this country, is 
available only to members of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Association. The 
price is $3.50 per copy in the United 
States, including cost of delivery. The 
price to affiliate members in Canada 
and Mexico is $4 in U. S. currency or 
its equivalent. Orders should be sent to 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
274 Madison Ave., New York City. 


To Speak at MASRA 


Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—At the speakers’ 
table at the Monday luncheon meeting 
of the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association convention on January 
11th will be Arthur C. Kaufmann, who 
is the executive head of the Gimbel 
stores and their associated enterprises. 
Mr. Kaufmann will have a word of 
greeting and of general business in- 
terest for those attending. 


Paper Work Cut in 
Rubber Boot Rationing 


SAN Francisco, CaL.—Here’s good 
news for some 1100 Northern Cali- 
fornia retailers under the rationing 
program for men’s rubber boots and 
rubber work shoes. 

The OPA announced recently that re- 
ports required of the retailer in con- 
nection with these sales under the ra- 
tioning program would be simplified 
by an amendment which went into effect 
today. Retailers still will be required 
to turn in copies of purchase certifi- 
cates received from customers’ with the 
simplified report. This must be done 
in the first ten days of the month after 
the sales are made, and the rationing 
certificates and reports are to be turned 
into the Northern California state Office 
of Price ‘Administration, 1355 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

The amendment also relieves retail- 
ers of a previous requirement to make 
monthly reports to OPA of sales to 
buyers who are permitted by the regu- 
lations to make purchases without giv- 
ing a rationing certificate to the 
seller. , : 
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Young Ideas Sell Shoes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22] 


a reason for coming inside, and the 
opportunity to shop undisturbed by 
passing shoppers. 

Believing as we do in open display 
for effective shoe selling, we utilize 
shallow tables along the front of our 
section, where trim pairs of our best 
numbers serve as traffic stoppers and 
a bid for business. Mirrors at floor 
height and an X-ray machine are part 
of our arrangement for satisfactory 


fitting. 


Make Your Small 
Ads Stand Out 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25] 


1. The purpose of the layout is to get 
the ad read. 

2. The golden rectangle (1 to 1.62) is 
the most agreeable ad shape. 

3. The major elements of a layout 
are heading, illustration, text, price and 
name. 

4. ONE important element should 
dominate as an “eyecatcher.” 

5. The idea (appeal) of the ad 
should be dramatized in headline and 
illustration. 

6. Arrangement ‘of the elements 
should be so that the ad will hold to- 
gether without the border. 

7. A good border is an effective ac- 
cent for a small ad. 

8. Inamimate objects give motion; 
animate objects give action to the ad. 

9. Motion and action should hold the 
eye within the ad-area. 

10. Elements should be arranged so 
that they carry the eye from point to 
point through their “motion.” 

11. The weight (lightness or dark- 
ness) of the ad should correspond to 
the weight of the shoe featured. 

12. Garment styles and action 
sketches must be correct in style and 
detail. 

13. White space and color masses in 
the layout must give contrast against 
the gray of the news page. 

14. The layout must have balance and 
stability to be pleasing. 

15. Trick layouts that make the ad 
hard to read should be avoided. 

16. Your layout must be conspicuous 
and PLEASANT. 





Gallenkamp Estate Makes 


Large Donations 


San Francisco—Mrs. Annette D. 
Gallenkamp, who died on Nov. 27, leav- 

























ing an estate of $100,000, devoted | 


liberal amounts to various charities, in- 
cluding the Shrine Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children, the Association for the 
Blind, and others. Mrs. Gallenkamp 
was the former wife of Albert A. Gal- 
lenkamp, prominent shoe merchant. 
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How | helped my customer 
-and won ‘10, too! 


Winning situation submitted by: 
T. F. Russo, Russo Bros., 
24 Fairmont St., Fitchburg, Mass. 































1. AGAIN AND AGAIN, I get a customer who gets set on a style shoe with a 


covered heel, but wishes it had a built-up leather heel, which she considers 


more practical. 





2. WIN HER THIS WAY. Show her how the style shoe she likes so much will give 
her good looks plus long service, thanks to Du Pont “Pyraheel”! You see, 
“Pyraheel” matches most leather grains . . . AND, like a built-up leather heel, 


it is scuffless, stain-proof, and long wearing. 


> Here's how to win friends and conserve leather. Tell 
the whole walking, working, thrift-hearted world 
about “Pyraheel” plastic heel covering. It is used in 
place of leather heel coverings. Ic matches leather 
grains—gives rock-like wear—adds extra sales ap- 
peal at no extra cost! 


Although supplies of materials for the manufacture 
of “Pyraheel” have been curtailed, there are stil! 
thousands of well-known shoes carrying this scuff- 
less heel covering. Feature them and talk about 
their conservation value. 











TIMELY NOTE 


For women who need the service, 
but dislike the weight, of built-up 
leather beels—suggest a built-up 
leather effect in Scuffiess "Pyra- 
deel.” It’s tough and light. 








Siu flae-PY RAHEEL” 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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MOC-ABOUTS 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
In Stock for Men & 


ed Flexible 
, Process. 
NASHUA SLIPPER CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Men's Shoes 


i 


Avie ‘A'S BEST KNOWN SHOES 


Outstanding Fall Line . . 
Advertised 


Nationally a 
Adequate Markup . . 


Maintained Quality . . 
Efficient Senck Service . . 
Inquire regarding 
pousias FRANCHISE 


Douglas Shoes 
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Bowling Shoes 
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$ ASCO 
A |) BOWLING SHOES 
and OXFORDS 
up 


20 STYLES IN STOCK 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

All reg. combination soles 

Righ foot rubber sole 

Left foot leather sole 
SEND FOR 

Ne. 730 CATALOG 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S¢#.,N.Y.C 





When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass if along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it, too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
source of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 





Incorporate Shoe Firm 


CLEVELAND, O.—Garden Shoe Co., 
Cleveland, has been incorporated by the 
Ohio Secretary of State with 100 shares 
of no par value common stock, princi- 
pals being Irwin Obstgarten, E. W. 
Greenblatt and I. N. Shore. 
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Observes 36th Anniversary 
With Goodyear 


Boston, Mass.—F. J. Blake, repre- 
sentative of the Shoe Products Divi- 
sion in Boston, recently observed the 
36th anniversary of his affiliation with 
Goodyear. 


F. J. BLAKE 


Mr. Blake took time out from his 
duties on that day to write a letter to 
Harry L. Post, manager of the Shoe 
Products Division, Akron, recalling his 
first interview with an official of the 
company. The letter follows: 

“Thirty-six years ago today I had 
my first interview at Akron, which 
meant my being associated with Good- 
year for these years. Lots of things 
have happened since my connection 
with the company—wars, floods, strikes 
and more wars—and yet the company 
has steadily progressed to the very 
top of the rubber industry.” 


Association Nears 


24th Anniversary 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—“Just 24 years 
ago February 13 a group of New York 
state merchants formed this associa- 
tion in Rochester,” says the Bulletin 
of the New York State Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, just isued. “Many of its 
charter members continue in business 
and are still enthusiastic members. 
Our officers have served our member- 
ship profitably. Our members sense a 
greater feeling of stability because of 
this. their association. 

“This war has proved the value of 
association. The NSRA has fought the 
battles of all shoe retailers well and 
successfully. This war is bringing 
new problems every day. Your asso- 
ciation and trade press are your best 
insurance against costly mistakes and 
even possible failure.” 


Complete Plans for 
Buffalo Show 


BuFFALo. N. Y.—Plans are complete 
for the annual shoe show to be held 
at Hotel Statler Jan. 17th and 18th. 
Louis Rubin, general chairman of the 


show, said twenty-five lines have al- 
ready made reservation. 

At the close of the show Monday 
evening, January 18th, the activities 
will move from Hotel Statler to Mac- 
Doel’s, 600 Main St., where partici- 
pants will attend the annual get ac- 
quainted night dinner and the installa- 
tion of officers of the Greater Buffalo 
Shoe Retailers’ Association and affili- 
ated shoe trades. A crowd of more than 
two hundred is expected to attend the 
dinner. 


Hess on Business 


Bureau Board 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Better Business 
Bureau, George B. Hess, of N. Hess 
& Sons, was elected as a member of 
the Board of Directors. This was the 
first meeting of the Board since it was 
formed in November. F. W. Wright- 
son, president of the Provident Sav- 
ings Bank, was re-elected -president. 


Employes Receive Gift Checks 


CoLumBus, O.—Nine hundred em- 
ployes of the Julian & Kokenge Co., in- 
cluding 62 now serving in the armed 
forces, have received Christmas gift 
checks for the second consecutive year, 
officials announced. In addition to the 
Christmas gift checks, all employes 
continue to share in the holiday service 
dividend instituted a year ago. The 
Christmas gift payment equaled eight 
days’ average wages for those em- 
ployed six months or more and the 
equivalent of 18 days’ wages for those 
employed by the company more than 
six years, 


Shoe Man’s Son 
Commissioned 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—David W. Chase, 
son of Harry A. Chase, secretary of 
the New York State Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, who has just been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
United States Army at Camp Edwards, 
spent Christmas at his home here. Im- 
mediately afterward he left for New- 
port News, Va., to await orders. 


New Python Footwear Popular 


SAN FRANcisco.—Shoe stores cater- 
ing to women are showing new Spring 
styles of python slippers. The fact 
that reptile skins are rated as durable 
and long-wearing is stressed, and 
while government regulations are ob- 
served, there is still plenty of room for 
changes in ornament and variation in 
lines. Two principal models _intro- 
duced for the season are the open-toed, 
open-heeled sandai, and the sling pump, 
similarly designed. Both styles of shoe 
are shapely on the foot and at the same 
time comfortable. 
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Strong Demand for 
Repairs in Scotland 


Footwear staffs in Scotland are 
snowed under with business—and the 
bulk of it is for repairs. The coupon 
system has had the effect of bringing 
back into circulation many pairs of 
shoes which had been discarded, and 
at several city branches there was a 
waiting queue of customers, mainly 
elderly and young women, with repairs. 
Every type of footwear is represented 
in this rush and naturally many ofthe 
big manufacturing and retail combines 
are showing a definite tendency to ac- 
cept only their own manufactures for 
repair, in view of the shortage of ma- 
terials. 

What is definite interest is the large 
number of only slightly worn - shoes 
which are being brought back. This is 
much more obvious among the women 
who bring their shoes than among the 
boys’ and men’s shoes. The latter show 
very definitely that the number of 
ladies’ shoes in the possession of women 
is vastly greater and in much better 
condition than the stock held by men, 
who appear to possess fewer and to 
wear them more thoroughly than do 
their womenfolk. 

Some of the boots and shoes are defi- 
nitely not worth mending, but the vast 
amount can be and are being repaired 
just as soon as the necessary work can 
be done. Staffs for this work in the 
central factories of the chain groups 
and in the smaller localized repairing 
services are depleted, and it is a con- 
tinual day and night job for repairers 
to meet the urgent demand. 


According to one repairer the chief 
shortage at the present time is of child- 
ren’s strong outdoor wear, and much 
of the children’s work is in that cate- 
gory. This shortage is also being very 
seriously felt in the retail trade where 
assistants are continually asked for 
shoes which they cannot supply. 

A survey of many well known Edin- 
burgh firms and stores in provincial 
towns over the past few weeks showed 
acute shortage of the sizes between 
nursery sizes and walking out sizes. 

The shortage of staff is also grow- 
ing acute, and there are few male man- 
agers left in the trade here. Most of 
the big footwear chains have been 
placed under the management of wo- 
men, many of them married and re- 
turned to work while their husbands 
are on military service: 

Even such labor is not too reliable, 
however, since the calls of the Services 
are increasing and many such manag- 
eresses have been called for what is re- 
garded as more essential work. As a 
result staffs here are composed of very 
young girls, of 15 to 20, the only type 
of labor left free and available. While 
far from expert, they are doing valu- 
able work, and most of the footwear 
manufacturing firms operating these 
chains, as well as the independent re- 
tail trade, are loud in praise of the 
work being done by such young labor 
in very difficult conditions. 

The latest development, here is that 
footwear firms are getting together as 
they never did before, and are making 
common policy on trade matters instead 
of taking personal and _ individual 
action. 





Unique Contribution to USO Fund 





















A shoe full of money for the service boys away from home! Mrs. Curtis S. Albro, 
vice-chairman of the Los Angeies Board of the USO., is shown accepting the shoe 
and its contents along with the good wishes of Walter Braun, left, and Hans 
Springer, center, president and vice-president respectively of Cobblers, Inc., Los 
Angeles. If is the custom of many manufacturers to send buyers throughout the 
country a small remembrance at various times. For the start of 1943, Mr. Braun 
and Mr. Springer felt that this year their customers would be happier to have 
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the money given to the USO. 
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STYLE 
H 931 
OPEN BACK 
IN STOCK—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PACKED 36 PAIRS TO BOX 
SIZES 3-8, 4-9, 5-8, 5-9 


LEVEY BROTHERS SHOE CO., Inc. 


145 DUANE STREET, WN. Y. 
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Stroll-Mocs 


Men's Leisure Type 


$] 95 @ TAN ELK UPPERS 
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@ FLEXIBLE CON- 
STRUCTION 

@ KICK-OFF BACK 

@ LEATHER SOLE 

@ RUBBER HEEL 

@ HAND-SEWED 
EFFECT 









a | — Delivery Sizes 6-12 D Width 
Send for Catalog ASCO ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


N.Y.C 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St 


Hastings Stores Fete Soldiers 


San Francisco—The employes of 
Hastings stores were hosts to 2000 ser- 
vice men at Hospitality House recently, 
when an afternoon and evening pro- 
gram of food and entertainment was 
provided, with an ample supply of girls 
for dancing. Mrs. Madge Byrne, who 
has been with the company for over 25 
years, had charge of arrangements. 
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Men's, Boys’, Ladies’ 


$1.30 up 


18 Styles 
IN STOCK 


| 
Style #6146 “a | | 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane S#., N.Y.C 





FRIEND MERCHANT 


After you have read this issue of your 
Recorder pass if around among your 
salespeople. 

For we are living in a changing age, 
and, “to know is to survive." 

Recorder's staff of editors are close 
students of today's shoe and leother 
trends and changes. 

Your salespeople will be better sales- 
people if they study the Recorder each 
week. 





To Open Shoe Factory 


FAIRFIELD, PA.—A shoe factory, own- 
ed and operated by the L. E. Beaudin 
Shoe Co. of Hanover, Pa., will open here 
shortly, it has been announced. One 
hundred men and women will be em- 
ployed. 

The factory will be operated as a 
branch of the Hanover plant and will 
manufacture women’s sandals. The 
community hall will be used for factory 
purposes according to plans at the pres- 
ent, until materials for the construction 
of a new plant become available. after 
the war. 
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Chooses Shoes 


New York—Miami girl, Winifred Lewis, 
took time off before making her first 
public appearance as “Queen of Hob- 
byists" recently to select a pair of shoes 
in the Queen Quality store, here. Miss 
Lewis was chosen Queen after a nation- 
wide contest sponsored by the radio 
show, Hobby Lobby. 





Record Holiday Business 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The shoe stores of 
San Francisco and the Bay area en- 
joyed the greatest holiday business in 
their history, and stocks were largely 
depleted at the close of business on 
December 24th. The demand for house 
slippers and accessories suitable for 
Christmas presents was enormous, and 
as workers had plenty of money, price 
seemed to be no object in shopping. The 
large concentration of Army and Navy 
families around California ports added 
to the usual demands of residents. 

Sales forces were so tired after the 
weeks of steady selling that all down- 
town stores closed on Saturday, follow- 
ing Christmas, thus allowing the store 
personnel to have a three-day rest. 


Pay Bonuses in War Bonds 


SHREVEPORT, La.—Jordan and Booth, 
men’s clothing and shoe store, was pa- 
triotic as well as generous this 
Christmas season. War bonds and 
stamps equal to a half month’s salary 
were given to each employee. 

Former employees now overseas in 
the armed services were also included 
in this bonus distribution. 


Expect Shortages to 
Become Acute 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Shortages of 
shoes and of other merchandise, ex- 
pected to become more acute during the 
coming year, are being reflected first 
in outlying business sections of this city 


as the number of small stores in out- 
lying sections is decreasing. 

“Closed for the duration” and “For 
Rent” signs are appearing in windows 
which a few months ago were filled with 
articles for sale in sections—particular- 
ly older sections—devoted to small busi- 
ness. Some of the owners have gone 
into the armed forces; some have found 
jobs in war plants, with regular pay 
checks replacing red ink. Growing 
shortages of merchandise will also be 
reflected in more stores for rent after 
the first of the year, it is expected. 

So far as shoe stores are concerned 
their problem is one of getting stocks 
of shoes with sufficient variety in sizes, 
as well as help, rather than customers. 
One store even advertised for a shoe 
salesman, without experience. 


Hugh A. Taylor 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Hugh A. Taylor, 
former superintendent of the shoe man- 
ufacturing firm of Joy, Clark & Nier of 
this city, died at his home here recently. 
Before taking that position he had been 
an executive of the Fred S. Todd shoe 
factory. He had been active in Mason- 
ry for many years. 

He leaves one daughter, Mrs. Gladys 
J. Herbrand, and one son, Frank T. 
Taylor; one brother, Olley Taylor, Co- 
burg, Ont. The Rev. John D. Rein 
officiated at his funeral. 


Max Grossman 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Max Grossman, 
foreman of the fitting room of the W. B. 
Coon, footwear manufacturers, died re- 
cently at his home here. He was born 
in. Poland, where he learned shoemak- 
ing, and came to this country 25 years 
ago, opening a fitting shop in this city 
which was patronized by different fac 
tories. 

About 20 years ago he went to the 
Coon factory, continuing there up to 
the time of his death. He leaves his 
widow, Pearl Grossman, and two daugh- 
ters. Rabbi Henry Fisher of Temple 
Beth El officiated at his funeral ser- 
vices. Pall bearers were executives of 
the W. B. Coon Company. They were 
Elmer H. Fischer, president; Parker 
Treat, superintendent; Herbert Lane, 
Ralph LeFevre, Clayton Rouch and 
Thomas Frowley. 


George W. Mettler 


PORTLAND, OrE.—George W. Mettler, 
Pacific Coast representative for the 
Florsheim Shoe Company, died here re- 
cently. Death is attributed to a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Mettler was born Sept. 17, 1892, 
at Ethel, Wash. He had traveled 
through Northern California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington, and British Co- 
lumbia as a wholesale representative 
for the men’s division of Florsheim. 

He is survived by his widow, son and 
daughter. 
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| INFORMATION PLEASE? 


YoU WILL GET 


THE 29th ANNUAL SHOE SHOW 


JANUARY 


IT AT 


M.A.S.R.A. 


HOTEL BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — PHILADELPHIA 

10-11-12, 1943 

IF YOU ARE IN THE SHOE BUSINESS AT ALL You will get it to overflowing in authentic statements from 
representatives of both W. P. B. and O. P. A. who will aidress us. The Price Administration speaker will tell of a new 
Retailers Economy For Victory plan. Probably for the first time. 
IF YOU RETAIL You will get it from the showing of shoes, and more important, advices as to what you will secure 


IF YOU MANUFACTURE OR DISTRIBUTE You will get it in hearing what your customers need, and cement 
your friendships, even when you cannot meet the need. 
A FEW DESIRABLE SHOW ROOMS STILL REMAIN 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC SHOE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 


PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
30TH FLOOR—12 S. 12TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









PHONE LOMbard 5400 














Award Contracts on Shoes for Army, WAACS 





3,864,004 Pairs Service Shoes for Army Ordered at Boston 
Quartermaster Depot. Overshoes, Heel Bases, Leather 
Soles, Inner Soles Among WAAC Contracts 


Boston. Mass.—The Army’s Christ- 
mas present to the shoe industry, an- 
nounced December 24, took the form of 
contracts to manufacture and deliver 
3,864,004 pairs of Type II service shoes. 
Although 51 manufacturers share in 
the award, announced at the local 
Quartermaster Depot, 50 per cent of 
the total award goes to three large com- 
panies—the International Shoe Co., 
Brown Shoe Co., Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, and the J. F. McElwain Co. 

The complete list of awards is as 
follows: 

Allen-Squire Company, 82,000. As- 
cutney Shoe Corporation, 20,000. Belle- 
ville Shoe Mfg. Co., 53,000. Boston 
Athletic Shoe Co., 17,000. Bridgewater 
Workers’ Co-Operative Association, 
20,000. William Brooks Shoe Co., 50,- 
000. Brown Shoe Co., 300,000. Bed- 
ford Shoe Co., 22,000. Cannon Shoe 
Co., 40,000. Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Co, 32,000. Joseph F. Cor- 
coran Shoe Co., 38,000. Craddock-Terry 
Co., 87,000. G. P. Crafts Co., 21,000. 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., 6,000. 

Daly Bros. Shoe Co., 62,000. Doyle 
Shoe Co., 35,000. Charles A. Eaton 
Co., 195,000. J. Edwards & Co., 7,000. 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 493,- 
000. Farmington Shoe Mfg. Co., 20,- 
000. A. Freedman & Sons, 25,000. 
Freeman Shoe Corporation, 87,000. 
Gardiner Shoe Co., 27,000. Gil-Ash 
Shoe Co., 20,000. E.J. Givren Shoe Co., 
32,000. R. Py Hazzard Co., 62,000. Hill 
Bros. Co., 40,000. Holland-Racine 
Shoes, 83,000. Hubbard Shoe Co., 32,- 
000. A..R. Hyde & Sons, 80,000. 

International Shoe Co., 732,004. 
Jung Shoe Mfg. Co., 16,000. Knapp 
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Bros. Shoe Mfg. Co., 19,000. Knipe 
Bros., 20,000. Koss Shoe Co., 10,000. 
A. S. Kreider Shoe Co., 23,000. J. Lan- 
dis Shoe Co., 22,000. Leonard & Bar- 
rows Shoe Co., 32,000. John E. Lucey 
Shoe Co., 43,000. Mid-States Shoe Co., 
59,000. Milwaukee Shoe Co., 20,000. 
J. F. McElwain Shoe Co., 430,000. 
Perry-Norvell Co., 42,000. John Pilling 
Shoe Co., 22,000. 

Red Wing Shoe Co., 10,000. Shelby 


Shoe Co., 47,000. Sam Smith Shoe Co., 


48,000. E. E. Taylor Corporation, 22,- 
000. Wall-Streeter Shoe Co., 31,000. 
A. G. Walton & Co., 14,000. Albert H. 
Weinbrenner Co., 60,000. 

The General Shoe Corporation, In- 
ternational Shoe Co. and the Brown 
Shoe Co., also, share equally in an 
award to make 90,000 pairs of boots 
for parachute jumpers. 


Overshoes Bought ‘for W AACS 


Approximately 15,000 pairs of over- 
shoes for the WAACS have also been 
ordered through the local Quartermas- 
ter Corps, according to another recent 
announcement. These are the four- 
buckle type with tops of cashmerette. 
The United States Rubber Company is 
to make 9,108 pairs and the Hood Rub- 
ber Company 6,000 pairs. The Green 
Shoe Manufacturing Company has been 
awarded a contract to make 564 pairs 
of service shoes for the same organi- 
zation. 

Other contracts cover 2,550,000 pairs 
of heel bases—shared in by 14 com- 
panies; 556,000 pairs of leathr soles— 
shared in by 16 companies; and 17,560 
pairs of leather innersoles—divided be- 
tween two companies. 


Aims to Maintain 
Pre-War Inventory Level 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


10 per cent in the Eastern or Central 
time zones), is allowed. 

If a store’s actual inventory when the 
limitation order goes into effect exceeds 
$60,000, plus the tolerance, it will be 
limited in the amount of goods it can 
buy that quarter. However, regardless 
of the amount of inventory, any store 
will be permitted to buy up to one-third 
of the cost of goods sold by it during 
the preceding quarter. 





Named Store Manager 


HuMBoLpT, Iowa.—F. C. Dunker, 
who has been in the shoe department 
of the A. B. White Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the store, succeed- 
ing Jack Dinsmore. Mr. Dunker was 
a traveling salesman for the H. C. 
Godman firm for a number of years 
before joining the A. B. White Co. 





Ernest Samuel Colcord 


Canpb1A, N. H.—Ernest Samuel Col- 
cord, a former shoe manufacturer in 
Haverhill, Mass., died recently at his 
home at Candia Depot as the result of 
injuries suffered in a fall. 

He served for nine years as a mem- 
ber of the Candia Board of Selectmen 
and represented the town in the Legis- 
lature. He was also a director of the 
Candia Fire Insurance Company and 
treasurer of the Smyth Public Library. 


John Ralph Fulton 


CoLumBus, On1I0—John Ralph Ful- 
ton, former shoe merchant in Mt. Gil- 
ead, Ohio, died here recently. He 
was 65. 

Survivors are his widow, two sons, one 
granddaughter, a brother and one sis- 
ter. 
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Classified and Want Ads 





HELP WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


is available for a man, preferably between 
thirty-five and forty-five years with the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 


Ist—to be able to take charge of plant mak- 
ing Women's High Grade Shoes. 


2nd—A knowledge of styling and merchandis- 
ing and figuring costs. 


3rd—the ability to handle and hold the good 
will and cooperation of the employees. 


Present executive of business, which is well 
established with best accounts in the country 
and is operating profitably, is desirous of 
securing some one who can take and handle 
responsibilities, and who, if proven to be the 
right party, can participate in the earnings 
and become an active partner. The applicant 
may possibly have been in business for him- 
self and for some reason found if necessary 
to discontinue. Reply must contain all past 
experiences, a general idea of past earnings, 
which will be treated confidentially. 


Address 712, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











ATIENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES- 
MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to capi- 
talize on your ability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 





ETAIL SHOE MEN WANTED—Men hav- 

ing six months or more experience in retail 
selling, who are in 3-A or unclassified, please 
apply. All inquiries held strictly confidential. 
Steady work, good pay. Give age, amount of 
experience, and three character references. Ad- 
dress Bowman Bros. Shoe Stores, Monmouth, 
Illinois. 








Joins the Navy 


SAN FrANcIScO—E. S. Onstad, former 
manager of the shoe department of 
Hastings, has joined the Naval Reserve. 
Robert D. Perrotti is the new Hastings 
manager. K. J. Elmquist has joined the 
sales force. 

Jimmy Karuza, who was a salesman 
for 15 years at the Geary Street store 
of Werner Bros., has joined the Navy. 








BUYER—s years’ experience managing and 
buying for Chain of Family Shoe Stores; 
A-1 record; 26 years old; draft exempt; want 
to get ahead; will go anywhere in the U. S. 
Available on short notice; best of references 
furnished. Address #708, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
i 4 





SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED—+to represent large 
manufacturer of Grown Girls’ and Misses’ 
Sport Oxfords and Sandals to retail at $2.00 
to $2.50, Men’s Rubbers and Boots. Men with 
retail store following preferred. Can be car- 
ried as side line. Every number carried in 
stock. Straight commission. Territories open: 
New England States, New York, Delaware, 
Maryland, Eastern Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Dakotas, Idaho, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, West Virginia, South Carolina, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Illinois. Address #713, 
care Boot & Shere Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








HOTELS 





ENJOY THe pest FOOD IN ST- LOUIS 
HO 








New Store Hours 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—New store hours 
for members of the Shreveport Retail 
Merchants’ Association are now from 
9:30 A. M.-to 5:30 P. M. each week- 
day with the exception of about six 
stores which are open on Thursdays 
from 12:00 noon till 9:00 P. M., and 
observe the 9:30 to 5:30 hours on other 
days. 

The new hours have been arranged 
to stagger the traffic and avoid heavy 
peak load on the public transportation 
system. 

A large number of the clerks are 
women with small children who find 
this 30 minute earlier closing more con- 
venient. 








SHOE STORES WANTED 
FOR CASH 
Men's, women’s, children’s shoes retailing 
from $5.00 and up. Short term leases as- 
sumed. Write in confidence te 
A. L. BARIS, Pres. 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 
79-81 Reade St.. New York 
Onusual references on request 














WEBUY 
Entire or Surplus Wholesale and Retail 
Stocks. Also Branded Shoes such as 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
ity, Arch Preserver, Queen Quality, Bos- 
tonians, Stetson, Red Cross, Nunn-Bush, Etc. 

IRVIN RUBIN 
“The House of Jobe’ 
88 Reade St., Cor. Church 

Phone Barclay 7-7887 New York City 








WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 


N. 4th St Philadelphia. Pa 
Phone MARket 1666 











SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


te 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shees from 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 
Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5879 

















WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted" advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertise- 
ments. Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum 
charge, $1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases 
each word of the address should be counted. 

The rate for all display classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with o maximum of 46 words. 

Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
SF Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office on Friday of the week preceding publication © 
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Count on Plenty of 
Color This Spring 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


With all these colors your basic 
Spring shoe colors are smart accents. 
Dark shoes and accessories with light, 
bright colors are definitely new look- 
ing. For navy blue, the important 
dark color for Spring, Turftan is an 
attractive contrast. A matching navy 
shoe is always right. Bright accents 
ean be added in hat and gloves. Black 
does not occupy such an important 
place in ready-to-wear this Spring, but 
black dresses, formal suits and coats 
will be worn, lightened with white and 
colors. The matching black shoe is 
practically a “must” with such a cos- 
tume. Color contrast can then be in- 
troduced in other accessories. For all 
the neutrals which will be popular this 
Spring, Turftan, Army Russet and 
Town Brown all are attractive con- 
trasts. Black is an interesting accent 
for beige. For the greens, golds and 
yellows, the tan and brown shoe colors 
will be the popular choice. For the 
blues, reds, pinks and lilacs, “ both 
brown and navy will be effective. There 
can be no rule about these color ac- 
cents. The shoe merchant is fortunate 
that the basic shoe colors which are 
the only ones available this year will 
look so well with all the ready-to-wear 
colors. As to color promotions . . 
this will have to be an ind‘vidual mat- 
ter with the individual stores, since 
they will have to promote whatever 
colors they are well supplied with. 

An interesting angle on the current 
use of color is that the color no longer 
indicates the occasion. Once bright col- 
ors were worn for two kinds of occa- 
sions . . . evening wear and sport. To- 
day, bright colors are definitely daytime 
colors. Black and white are especially 
liked for evening. The same thinking 
can be seen in the use of heel heights. 
Once, a high heel meant a dressy shoe 
and a low heel a daytime, practical 
shoe. Today; low heels are worn for 
everything from bedroom scuffs and 
play shoes to full evening dress. The 
heel height no longer has anything to 
do with the occasion. Take the spec- 
tator pump, a tailored shoe if ever 
there was one. The most popular 
height in the spectator in recent years 
has been 21/8, definitely high for that 
kind of shoe. 

On these pages we show shoes in 
three height types . . . low, 12/8 and 
under; medium, 14/8 to 17/8, and high, 
23/8 and 24/8. All have their place 
in the current style picture, with the 
interest in the 14/8 and under grow- 
ing for all types of shoes. 





When you have read this copy of the 
RECORDER, pass it along to the mem- 
bers of your sales staff and urge them 
to read it too. New salespeople in shoe 
stores will find the RECORDER a valuable 
source of information that will aid them 
in their work of fitting and selling shoes. 


Jonuary 2, 1943 


Alfred W. Payne 


New YorkK—Alfred W. Payne, presi- 
dent of S. Waterbury & Son Company, 
one of the best known and most highly 
respected men in the shoe industry, died 
at the Union Hospital in the Bronx, on 
Monday, Dec. 28, at the age of 65 years. 

After getting his schooling in lower 
Manhattan, he entered the employ of 
Rogers Peet Company and rose io be 
buyer and manager of the shoe depart- 
ment for all their stores. After severai 
years with this concern, he accepted a 
position with the Stetson Shoe Company 
to open and manage retail stores for 
them in New York City. 

In 1917 he was invited by Charles 
Wylie, president of the S. Waterbury 
& Son Company to become associated 
with that company. When Mr. Wylie 
died, shortly afterwards, Mr. Payne be- 
came president and served in that ca- 
pacity until his death. 

As an expert both in the manufac- 
turing and selling of shoes, Mr. Payne 
had the confidence and esteem of the 
shoe and leather industry. His keen 
judgment and thorough knowledge of 
the problems of the shoe trade will be 
greatly missed by his associates. 

Mr. Payne is survived by his widow, 
his daughter Ethel, his sons Alfred Jr. 
and Kenneth. Both his sons have been 
associated with him in the management 
of S. Waterbury & Son Company since 
they graduated from Colgate Univer- 
sity. The family has always lived in 
the Bronx, and Mr. Payne for several 
years was a trustee of the University 
Heights Presbyterian Church, in whose 
work he took a keen and active interest. 
He was also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Bronx Eye and Ear 
Infirmary for the past six years. 

Interment was at Woodlawn Ceme- 
tery in New York. 


Fred C. Eggert 


MANITOWoc, Wis.—Fred C. Eggert, 
95, for 12 years manager of the Fred 
Haukohl Shoe Store here, died recently 
at Denver, Colo., where he had made 
his home in recent years with two sons, 
William and Charles. Mr. Eggert also 
operated his own shoe store in Mani- 
towoc for many years in partnership 
with Sweeney Howard under the firm 
name of Howard & Eggert. Survivors 
include three sons and a daughter. 


R. J. Trethaway 


St. Pererspurc, Fta.—R. J. Tretha- 
way, who was engaged in the wholesale 
shoe business in London, Ontario, for 
27 years, died at his home recently, ac- 
cording to word received by friends 
here. He was a prominent member of 
the St. Petersburg Lawn Bowling Club 
and at the annual meeting last year was 
elected a director of the club. He is 
survived by his widow and three 
children. 


Who’s Going to Sell "Em? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19] 


ropolitan papers; followed by a two- 
column, l1l-in. advertisement of the 
course, appearing in the news section 
on consecutive days in the three metro- 
politan newspapers; 15 min. prepared 
broadcasts over three local radio sta- 
tions and spot announcements for sev- 
eral days over another local station; 
spec’al announcement bulletins .released 
to local school P.T.A. groups and 
Mothers’ Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, the Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, various women’s social clubs, 
consumer groups and service clubs. 
Five hundred women who have been 
divorced from work other than house- 
work for some time, indicated a genu- 
ine interest. 

Francis Wright, Supervisor of Dis- 
tr butive Education for the St. Louis 
Board of Education, says this stream- 
lined, pre-employment training course 
was designed to help idle persons to 
better prepare themselves for fascinat- 
ing work in retail organizations, to 
guide them in their desire to do some- 
thing worth while in this war effort, 
although.in many cases, they may have 
been away from business for some 
time. 

The pre-employment course covers 
those factors which contribute to suc- 
cess in selling: proper grooming, sell- 
ing attitude, practical selling psychol- 
ogy and selling techniques of a war 
economy through lectures, discussions 
and case analysis. Actual sales situa- 
tions are presented, analyzed and dis- 
cussed to help those adult students 
determine the most effective way to 
bu ld a friendly understanding with 
the customer, ascertain her needs and 
impart helpful suggestions that will 
stimulate interest in the better mer- 
chandise. Self-analysis charts, effective 
selling vocabulary data and other sales 
helps are distributed without cost to 
the reg'strants. 

Thus, St. Louis retailers and educa- 
tors are endeavoring to make it patri- 
otic as well as fashionable for every- 
one to be active in these times. 

That the shortage of trained sales 
help will become increasingly acute in 
1943 is the foregone conclusion of re- 
tail all merchants, and it is the gen- 
eral conclusion that all of the ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness of management 
will be required to meet the situat’on 
and maintain adequate customer ser- 
vice. It is freely admitted that the 
kind of service to which the public has 
been accustomed in the past will have 
to be curtailed in many respects. Gov- 
ernment agencies are urging the elimi- 
nation of all such services that can be 
regarded as non-essential, and further 
efforts in this direct'on will be made 
in coming months. The RECORDER will 
report these plans as they progress 
and also other developments of inter- 
est in connection with this vital subject. 

















Dates to Remember 


Shoe Buyers’ Days, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. 

January 3, 4, 5, 1943 

Charlotte Shoe Fair, Selwyn Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

January 3, 4, 5, 1943 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation Convention, Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pa. January 10, 11, 12, 1943 

Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

January 17, 18, 1943 

Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Chi- 
cago Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 

Ill. January 18, 19, 1943 

Late Spring Convention, South- 
western Shoe Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, 
Tex. February 15, 16, 17, 1943 





Speaks on Industry’s 
Role in War 


HANOVER, Pa.—Thomas F. Carfagno, 
superintendent of Cannon Shoe Co., Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa., spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the Hanover Rotary Club at 
the Hotel Richard McAllister, recently, 
and described the shoe industry’s place 
in the national defense picture. 

Mr. Carfagno dwelt in his talk on the 
role the shoe industry is playing in sup- 
plying footwear for our armed forces, 
describing several of the types of shoes 
being made. He also mentioned the 
shoes and leather which are being sent 
to Russia as a part of our lease-lend 
program. 


Additional Custoiate Awarded 


Included also in the Dec. 24 release 
from the Quartermaster Depot were 
notifications of contracts to make 100,- 
008 pairs of knee-length rubber boots, 
150,000 pairs of leather outersoles for 
the Army stock pile, and 2,000,004 pairs 
of carbon black rubber taps. These lat- 
ter were divided among 20 manufac- 
turers; the outersoles were divided 
among the Kistler Leather Company 
(102,000 pairs) and the Way Leather 
Company (48,000 pairs); and the rub- 
ber boots were parcelled out as follows: 

Converse Rubber Co., 6400 pairs; 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 9600; 
Goodyear Rubber Co., 6464; Goodyear 
Footwear Corporation, 10,984; Hood 
Rubber Co., 24,000; LaCrosse Rubber 
Mills, 4000; Servus Rubber Co., 5760; 
Tyer Rubber Co., 4000; U. S. Rubber 
Co., 28,800. 





Graduates from Bombardier 
School 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Aurel E. 
Stuart, a former shoe designer here, 
has been graduated from the Midland 
School of the West Texas Bombardier 
Triangle as an aviation bombardier, 
with a commission as second lieutenant. 
He is 25 years old and the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Stuart of 352 Cedar 
Street, this city. 
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